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Wheat Culture. 
By ARTHUR R. JENNER Fvust, Montreal, Quebec. 


From the Journal of the American Agricul- 
tural Association, Vol. I, we take the following 
excellent and suggestive paper. Itrelates in the 
main to the cultivation of wheat in Canada, but 
the recommendations apply with almost equal 
force to other localities. 


AUGUST, 1881. 


[New Serres. 


| though greater than in Quebec, is not much to 

be al of. After all, what are 14 or even 15 
bushels an acre? Halfacrop. And yet we are 
told by statisticians that the average of the East- 
ern States seldom exceeds these figures! Is 
there any cause for this small yield, and is the 
cause, if there be one, separable from the soil and 
climate ? 

It is extraordinary how few farmers are aware 
that the wheat plant has two distinct sets ot 
roots. They all know that fall wheat is often 
drawn out of the ground by the alternate frosts 





That it is a difficult task to obtain a sufficient 
suppy of farm-yard manure will, it is presumed, 
be admitted by all who are concerned in the 
management of land. However useful may be 
the various artificial manures which are at his 
disposal, the ordinary farmer, at a distance from | 
large towns as he frequently is, finds himself | 
obliged to allow a large part of his occupation | 
to lie, comparatively speaking, idle for want of | 
the material which habit and the custom of his | 
ancestors and neighbors have led him to consider | 
as indispensable to the perfect production of his | 
various crops. 

Compelled as our farmers are, by the rigor of 
the climate, to depend greatly upon hay and straw 
for the support of their stock during the winter 
months, very little of the latter can be appropri- 
ated to the bedding of the cattle. Consequently, 
the bulk of manure attainable at the end of the | 
season is small, and unless there happens to be | 
a liquid-manure tank the urine is in great meas- 
ure lost. 

Again, the shortness of the season of growth, | 
combined with its intense heat, prevents our} 
grain crops from yeas a due amount of straw | 
—the quantity of litter derivable from Indian 
corn is almost nothing—and the practice of feed- 
ing stock in the yards on green meat during 
summer or “ soiling,” can hardly be said as yet | 
to exist. 

From these, and doubtless other causes, few if 
any farmers are able to manure evena sixth part 
of their land annually. In Canada, at least in 
the province of Quebec, not one habitant in | 
twenty has enough dung to dress one-tenth of 
his farm, and the result is that the average crop | 
of wheat is 8} bushels an acre! As far as one | 
can judge, the yield of wheat in the United States, 


and thaws of spring, but how few know that 
nature has provided means by which this eradi- 
cation may, in the majority of cases, be prevented. 

In the accompanying engravings may be seen 
the right and the wrong way of sowing wheat. 
The common practice is illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
seed is scattered broadcast over the plowed sur- 
face; the land is harrowed more or less, and the 
wheat, covered by perhaps an inch of soil, is left 
to take its chance till harvest. 

The reader will obseve that in this case the two 
sets of roots and the pipe of communication are 
so close together that they are deprived of any 
chance of exerting their respective powers, the 
consequence of which is commonly seen by the 
loss-of plant in the spring. 

But look at Fig. 2 (see following page). Does 
not the very appearance of the plant argue sta- 
bility? Do not the lower or germinal roots 
show like so many stays, exercising a prodi- 
gious power of retention against the expansion 
and resettlement of the soil ? 

For my part, I cannot conceive how any one 
who looks, even carelessly, at these two engray- 
ings, can ever again be induced to follow the 
ancient plan of planting. ‘ 

By no means, however, is this the only benefit 
to be derived fromdeep-sowing. When all dan- 
ger of frost is over, when the spring growth has 
begun, another advantage is apparent: tillering 
commences. And it is in consonance with obser- 
vations extending over more than thirty years, 
thatI say: Plant deep, and the number of stems, 
and therefore of ears, will be doubled. The 
whole of the tillering proceeds from the coronal 
roots, and if they are not crowded upon by the 
germinal roots their propensity to multiply stems 
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is marvelous. Any one passing by a field of 
wheat, sown in the customary way, just before 
harvest,will find, if he examine it, that the plant 
has very little root hold; it is easy to pull it out 
of the ground. This is owing to the extreme 
looseness which a long succession of cropping has 
superinduced. No amount of rolling will cure 
the fault. Something else is wanting; and this 
brings me to the real object of this article—the 
use of sheep in wheat growing. 

It is my firm belief that the real reason why our 
wheat crops only yield half as much as the Eng- 
lish crops is, that in England they utilize sheep 
as grain growers, while we only consider them as 
wool and mutton makers. I have even heard of | 
an essay on “Sheep as the Scavengers of the 








Fig. 1. se 











Fig. 2. 


Farm,” meaning, probabl om up of un- 
considered trifles” in the Oa, of weeds. Now, 
though I object entirely to sheep being de- 
graded into “ scavengers,’ I, with admirable in- 
consistency, admire them greatly i in their office 
of dung-carriers. And with reason; for I was born 
and bred up to manhood in that part of England 
in which the whole of the farms are indebted for 
their very existence, as productive soil, to the 
sheepfold. Along the margin of many of the 


a brooks (rivers we, in our littleisland, call 
om} run the long ranges of the chalk forma- 
> with their rolling hills covered with the 
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shortest and sweetest of herbage, aioe back 
from the valleys on either side towards the sea, 
and presenting a front to whatever wind may 
please to blow. Bleak and bare though they be, 
and dry, the heaviest rain cannot soak them, the 
hottest sun eannot parch them. This is thecoun- 
try of the down sheep—of those sturdy, short- 
wooled, dark-faced, highly flavored muttons, 
whose honor and glory it is to have converted the 
barren soils of their native hills into the most 
productive grain-bearing farms in the kingdom, 
and to have furnished the manufacturer with the 
most useful, if not the finest, material for his 

looms. And among these hills lived a race of men 
| almost as hardy as the sheep they tended. The 
| last of the old Kentish Yeomen, an eminently 





independent and manly class, were gradu- 
ally dying off in my boyhood. Many of 
them could count back their ancestors in 


the old manor house up to and beyond the 
| Conquest—but, beside the yeomen, there was 
a large class of tenant-farmers, brought up 
| at home, very little taught beyond mere reading, 
| but as honest, hardworking a set of men as ever 
| the sun shone on. They were behind the times, 
| no doubt, but they knew their business as sheep- 
| farmers, and they ‘farmed and brought into a mar- 
velous state of fertility some of the poorest land 
in existence. They were, as I have called them, 
sheep-farmers; they never attempted to fatten 
sheep, they only bred them, leaving very wisely 
the other part of the business to the occupiers of 
the richer lands “below the hill,” as the term 
went. 

The soil on the chalk, when first broken up by 
the plow, is of a very inconsistent, rubbly char- 
acter. Any grain crop sown in it, however thriv- 
ingly it might look during early summer, would 
infallibly go down on its back on the eve of har- 
vest; as the Cornishman would say, “It ’ud be 
scatted all abraad”—just exactly as many a crop 
will be next July all over the Atlantic coast of 
this continent. This would not answer, of 
course, and, whether by accident or not, a cure 
for the defect was soon found. It was observed 
that wherever a sheep had rested during the 
night not only was the crop of a stronger form 
and of a richer hue, byt while the surroundin 
parts were all laid this little patch boldly faced 
the storms and bid defiance to the weather. 

How many years sgo the regular system of 
folding first obtained I never could find out. It 
isa very simple business. The sheep go to fold 
about seven in the the evening; the next morning 
as soon as the dew is off, they are let out, and run 
on the natural down pasture for an hour or two; 
they are then allowed to feed on some early for- 
age plant—rye, tares, winter barley, winter oats ; 
then a few hours on the downs again; another 
feed of forage plants, and about 4 P. M. the 
graze their way along the downs to the fold. 

The inclosure of wattled hurdles is arranged 
to accommodate a certain number of sheep, so 
that the land may be properly and regularly ma- 
nured. Thecalculation is that one sheep passing 
one night on one square yard of land is equal, in 
money value, to £3 10s. ($17.50) per acre; and it 
is upon this basis that acts of husbandry, as they 
are called, for which the incoming tenant has to 
pay his predecessor, are valued. 

hink for a moment of what passes in the fold 


























during the night. The land has been recently 
plowed ; the liquid and solid dejections are there- 
fore easily absorbed ; the oil from the fleece form- 
ing by no means an inappreciable part of them. 
The sheep, many weighing from a hundred to 
a hundred and twenty pounds each, pass eight 


or ten hours couched on the same spot, and the | but I have had them of wood, anc 


pressure of their bodies, together with the tram- 
pling of their tiny-pointed hoofs, condense and 
solidify the land in a fashion that no roller, not 
even Crosskill’s clod-crusher, could hope to 
emulate. Well, the day for this style of work 
is over; it served a purpose, and is gone forever. 
We can no longer afford to keep wethers till they 
are three years old; they must now see the 
butcher—most of them—before their 
birthday. Still the principle of folding remains 
the same; the only thing to be changed is its 
management. 

Let us see if we can arrive at the effect by a 
shorter and more remunerative road than the old 
one. 

On the whole, I suppose we may consider the 
feeding of sheep in the open field, throughout the 
States of New England and Northern New York, 
to be practicable up to the 15th of November. 
I imagine that the reason so few 
turnips are grown in these districts 


second | 
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ground, that sheep do not trample it down as 
they do grass or clover, for which reason they 
may be turned loose into a field of it, though the 
most economical plan is to divide off a piece 
every two days or so. I submit a sketch of the 
best sort of hurdle. It is a made of iron, 
they answered 
fimously. A boy can move them with ease. 
If the sheep are given to jump, it would be a 
good plan to leave one of the upright bars of each 
hurdle eighteen inches higher than in the engrav- 
ing. If a wire is run loosely along the top, the 
sheep may try to jump at first, but after a few 
attempts the shock they receive on falling back 
from their spring will so astonish their weak 
nerves that they will shun further adventures. 
It is in this way alone that the Welsh moun- 
tain sheep, the wildest domesticated animal in ex- 
istence, can be kept within bounds. A fresh piece 
of rape, or of any other succulent vegetable, 
should always be given in the afternoon, say 
about three o'clock, when the sheep's bellies are 
pretty full, and the dew has not begun to fall. 
The preparation of the land for this crop is 
simple enough. A good, deep furrow in au- 


tumn should be cross-plowed in spring; the 





is, first, that it is not the custom of 
the country; secondly, that wages 
are high, and the men are not skill- 
ful at the work; and, thirdly, that 
Indian corn is the thing wanted for 
winter cattle food. My favorite 
sheep food requires no hoeing, s9 
the wages question is settled. After 
a& year or two, if the practice I 
recommend is followed out, the 
produce of grain will be almost 
doubled, and the winter food for 
stock will not make defauit. As 
for the first point, that it is not the 
custom of the country, that reason, 
I am sure, will not long be allowed 
to hinder the improvement, which will be easily 
perceived after the first trial. I supposeall my 
readers have seen rape, or caleseed, the calza of 
France. They are pretty much the same thing, 
and either of them will make sheep ripe-fat with- 
out any other food. Cows love rape, and give 
plenty of rich milk on it ; but care must be taken 
that it is not given them when wet with dew or 
rain. Insects never trouble it; as it is sown 
broadcast, it requires no hoeing, and no weed can 
struggle successfully against it. Itis grateful for 
manure, but on good land of a moderately heavy 
character it can do without it. A few—say ten 
—bushels of bone meal mixed with as many of 
ashes will on light soil produce acrop so luxuri- 
ant in its lush abundance that the eye is enrap- 
tured at the sight. 
should twin in spring, a fortnight on rape before 
they are put to the ram will have the desired 
effect. 

In 1853 my Hampshire Downs ewes, 250 in 
number, gave birth to 397 lambs. Of fifteen that 
lambed one night came twenty-nine lambs. 
They had live 


August to the 15th of September. The plant 


grows so high, and is so sturdy and thick on the | whole surface being pared with the breast-plow 


If it is wished that the ewes | 


upon rape from the 25th of | 





Fig. 3. 

harrow, grubber and roller, if wanted, will com- 
plete the job. The seed, from six to eight Ibs. an 
acre, can be sown by hand or with any of the 
broadcast machines, covered with the chain har- 
rows, or simply rolled in. It should not be 
buried more than half an inch deep. If this is 
finished by the first week in May the rape will 
be feedable by the 20th June, unless the weather 
is very unfavorable. Successive sowings should 
be made every fortnight until the middle of Au- 
gust, and if the earliest piece is not very strong 
when fed off it may be resown and the sheep 
run over it again. 

As to manures, I have found the following 
recipe answer well: Take for each acre eight 
bushels of bone meal; mix them with three 
times their bulk of ashes or earth; keep the 
heap damp, and turn it over twice at intervals of 
ten days. Three hundred of Peruvian guano 
answers best as a manure on heavy land; as the 
stem and leaf is what we want nitrogen is the 
thing. In Kent and Hampshire (England) the 
farmers burn the grassy borders of their fields 
and spread the ashes for this crop. It is the first 
crop grown on the thin chalk soilsof Sussex, the 
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an inch deep, and the ashes never fail to pro- 
duce abundant food. 


The number of sheep that can be kept on an | 


acre of rape, of fair but not extraordinary quali- 
ty, may be set down as ten. If additional food 
be given, as cake or corn, more may be added, 
but alone it will fatten ten sheep, or feed seven 
ewes, with their lambs. 
cleared the plow should follow the fold, covering 
in the manure and the stumps, and leaving the 
soil to consolidate in preparation for the ensuing 
“2 of grain. 

he expense of this crop, you see, cannot be 
very great; there is hardly any manual labor re- 
quired ; the seed ought not to cost more than 
15 cents a pound,and part of the bones will 
be left in the ground for the subsequent crops. 
For the last sowing I should be inclined to take 
14 lbs. of Hungarian grass and 4 Ibs. of rape; 
the grass may be touched with the frost, but the 
sheep will eat it and the rape together, and the 
dryness of the one will correct the succulence of 
the other, though sheep never scour on rape even 
in frosty weather. 

We have now got our land manured and con- 
solidated at a small cost, it seems to me; the 
next question is, what grain crop is to be sown ? 
On all the breaks fed off before the 10th Septem- 
ber, fall wheat will be the n.ost remunerative; 
after that spring grain ; forchoice barley. How 
shall we put in our wheat? We left the land 
lying plowed after the fold. It seems a pity to 
disturb the closely packed stale furrow. If the 
soil is level and free from stones we may, after 
a thorough harrowing, put the drill to work, if 
we can bury the seed three inches deep. Six 
pecks an acre of well pickled seed, with the 
light grains skimmed off in the pickling tub, and 


the rest well dried with lime, should suffice. | 
But if we have no drill, or if the land is too} 


stony or too rough to insure the depositing of the 
seed at the regular depth of three inches, we 
must try another plan. Plow in the seed thus: 
Harrow the old furrows enough to obliterate 
them, but no more; sow the grain broadcast and 
turn it in with a regular furrow of 8 inches wide 
by not more than 4} inches deep; it will come 
up fast enough. There is nothing gained by too 


rich a looking plant in autumn; the subsequent | 


tillering after the spring cultivation will pro- 


duce as many ears as the soil can bring to per- | 
feetion, and the yield will be all the better for | 


the wheat not having prematurely exhausted 
itself. 

And next, leave it alone till spring. The 
wheat will come up between the furrows, the 
crests of which, if they lie at the proper angle 


of 45 degrees, will keep off the cold winds till | 


the snow falls, and when it does come, will be 
a retaining trough for it. Harrow and roller 


must not touch it; they would make a mealy | 


surface, which would become a hard crust after 
rain. 


In spring, if you look at your wheat, you will 


the furrows moulder down, and of their own 
proper motion earth upthestems. Now comes 
the cultivation time. 
rows, in a perfectly dry time, take two strokes 
across the rows. Follow this, after an interval of 


| ley. 
As fast as the land is | 


| plowing it, and the wheat stood well. 


; in the neighborhood were plowed late. 
see that as fast as the snow melts the crests of | 
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a week, with the heaviest roller obtainable, and 
immediately afterwards pass a set of light har- 
rows over the piece to prevent the land lying 
with a smooth surface, which, as we saw, tends to 
become a crust after rain, and to which brewers 
are indebted for many a sample of scalded bar- 
If you like to sprinkle a hundred weight 
of nitrate of soda over the wheat on a dewy 
morning I do not object, but barring accidents 
you have enough in the land to insure you & 
good harvest, the produce of which I trust you 
will be able to sell at a good price 





Early or Late Plowing. 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met at the 
residence of William D. Lee, near Churchville, 
on Saturday, July 16th. Besides active members 
a number of visitors were present. After an ex- 
amination of the premises and stock by a com- 
mittee, consisting of Thomas A. Hays, James 
Lee and 8. B. Silver, who reported that the stock 
looked well and the place was neat and well 
farmed, the question for discussion was an- 
nounced. It was:—‘Early or Late Plowing for 
all Crops?” We are indebted to the gus for 


| our report: 


8. M. Lee said that for many years he had ad- 
vocated early plowing for any crop. It may, 


| however, be a disadvantage on some soils, but 


will hold good as a rule. The most successful 
wheat and corn growers he had ever known 
were early plowers. His practice had been to 
plow for wheat in June or July. One great 
point in early plowing for corn is that you get 
the start of the season with your work. Some 
farmers advocate plowing one day and planting 
the next. If that could be done it would throw 
you into harvest working it, and involve in- 
creased labor and care. He would rather have 
several barrels less than be so hurried with his 
work. Pulverization of the ground is the great 
object in plowing, and you have a better chance 
to do this by plowing early in the season. 

Judge Watters said the common custom was 
to plow early for wheat, in order to let the ground 
settle, and late for corn to keep the ground loose. 
From his experience he was decidedly in favor 
of early plowing for all crops. He had started 
with the idea that to make a good crop of corn 
you should plant as soon as possible after plow- 
ing. He followed this plan for some years and 
never got a good stand. Since that time he has 
changed his theory and plows early, getting a 
good stand. If the ground freezes a little after 
plowing it is all the better. He had been taught 
that stalk ground should not be plowed for 
wheat. Last fall he tried the experiment of 
It puts 
the ground in good condition for grass. 

R. Harris Archer said that for wheat he be- 
lieved in early plowing, but for corn he did not 
think it essential. This year the two best stands 
That 
Mr. Archer thought 


plowed early did not stand. 
in fall, winter or in early spring 


that plowin 


t | for corn will encourage the growth of running 
ith a set of medium har- | 


briars. 
Thomas A. Hays favored early plowing, espe- 
cially for wheat. A year ago last January he 
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plowed a piece of corn ground while the snow 
was upon it. Another part of the same lot was 
plowed early in the spring and a third part late 
in the spring. That plowed earliest was the best 
and that plowed latest was the worst. This year 
he had plowed late and had a bad stand of corn. 
Mr. Lee’s and Judge Watters’ remarks about 
getting on with the work by early plowing was 
a good point. He had plowed land twice for 
wheat with great benefit. The only trouble 
about that is the danger of the land washing. 
William Webster advocated early plowing for 
both corn and wheat Some land cannot be 
plowed early, but where it can be plowed in 
winter it will pulverize better, which is a great 
advantage. The Germans in Stony Forest pul- 
verize their ground thoroughly, and there is no 


place in the State where more wheat is raised to | 
the acre, and they raise from 15 to 20 barrels of | 


corn to the acre. He would plow stubble before 
the rag weeds get up. If they were tall he 
would cut them down and haul them off. 

James Lee favored late plowing for corn and 
early plowing for wheat. tle likes to see some 
grass on the ground when plowing forcorn. It 
should be thoroughly worked before planting. 
Wheat ground should be plowed early to make 
it more compact 

Thomas Lochary was not satisfied in his mind 
which is best, and therefore does not confine 
himself to any particular practice, but plows 
when it suits bim best. He thought fewer briers 
come up after late than early plowing. He once 
plowed a large field for corn. The outside was 
plowed early and the middle late. Where it was 
plowed early it started best, but the late planting 
made rather better corn. 


Bennett H. Barnes believed in plowing early | 


for wheat and generally plows as early as he can 
for corn, planting soon after. It is a good idea 
to plow twice for wheat. Always plows stalk 
ground for wheat. 

Harry Wilson said he advocated early plowing 
for all crops, and especially for wheat. Some 
lands will not do as well to plow early for corn as 
to plow moderately late. Clover sod for wheat 
should be plowed as early as possible, but he has 
doubts about plowing stubble early. Ifanything 
is to come up he would like to give it a chance 
so as to have some vegetable growth to plow 
down. The two best crops of corn he had ever 
made were plowed one in December and the 
other in February. 

Wm. F. Hays thought the correct thing was 
to plow late for corn and early for wheat. Last 


year ground plowed early for corn was the best. | 


his year it is not, the corn having been de- 
stroyed by cut worms. 

S. B. Silver advised plowing stubble early for 
wheat. In the first place it will plow better 
then, and if there is nutriment enough in the 
land for the wheat it is of no advantage to let it 
get into weeds. He believed that weeds sour 
ground. By plowing early the ground can be 
better pulverized. By plowing early for corn 
you get the work ahead, and by pulverizing the 
ground it is less liable to suffer from drought. 

John Moores said he would fur wheat plow 
oats or wheat stubble early; then roll, harrow 
and let as much oats or wheat come up as would. 


. 


The first of September he would put a heavy 
drag on it. This he regarded as better than a 
second plowing. The drag puts the land in nice 
order for drilling. Rag weed, if turned down 
before coming in bloom, will be of benefit, but if 
plowed uader late, when the stalks are hard, it 
is of little benefit. For corn, if he had a very 
strong plow team and asmall field he would not 


plow till Jate, but having a small team and a 


large field is obliged to begin early. Had sdwwed 
some salt on a portion of his land this spring, 
without any effect so far as killing cut worms 
was concerned. ‘They were just as bad where 
the corn was planted late as on that planted 
early. 

Wm. Munnikbuysen likes early plowing for 
wheat and late plowing for corn. He had been 
under the impression that it is better to let wheat 
stubble stand to let the grass come up before 
plowing, but last year he had seen where land 
was plowed early it was better than where plow- 
ed late. Even stubble had better be plowed as 
soon as you can. In plowing early for carn you 
have to fight running briers. 

Dr. W. W. Hopkins was inclined to favor 
early plowing for all crops, for this reason, if for 
no other: It avoids hurry and gives more time 
to pulverize the ground. The latter is impor- 
tant, since the sun and air have some chemical 
effect upon soil. Pulverizing the soil also brings 
more of the fertilizing elements in contact with 
the growing crop. Land may be so rich that 
crops may get all they need without the soil 
being thoroughly pulverized, but that is not 
usually the case. He did not see why wheat 
stubble should not also be plowed early, and 
thought weeds had better be turned under than 
allowed to grow. He did not believe there are 
many elements of fertility in green crops other 
than clover, but they might have some mechan- 
ical effect. He did not think it would pay to 
turn rag weed down. 
| R.John Rogers was in favor of early plowing 
| for wheat, and said that on his land there was a 
| poor show for wheat on stubble unless plowed 
| early. He likes early plowing for corn, also, so 
| that the land can get the benefit of the frost. 
| Would not like fall plowing for corn, but would 
| plow in winter if he thought he could not plow 

early enough in the spring to have the benefit of 

frost. Plowing early is the surest way of de- 
| stro ing insects. If land is plowed early it will 
| hold moisture better than if plowed late. 

I. M. Price was in favor of early plowing. 
| His practice had been to plow early for wheat 
and cultivate thoroughly before seeding. He 
does not believe there is any fertilizing proper- 
| ties in rag weed, but it is rather a disadvantage. 
He had found he could grow better crops with- 
out weeds than with them. In Baltimore county 
the custom is to plow late in the fall or winter 
for corn. Deep plowing and thorough cultiva- 
tion pay. The more you cultivate corn ground 
before planting the better chance you have for 
crop. 

Wm. D. Lee (Secretary) said he was decided- 
ly in favor of early plowing, and had often 
noticed in a corn crop that the middle of the 





field, which is plowed latest, breaks up rougher 
and is more cut b7 worms than the outside, 
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which is plowed first. By plowing early for | 
wheat you get your ground pulverized better and | 
are more sure of a goodcrop. Even gardens are | 
better for being plowed early in the spring orin 
the fall, and plowed again before being planted. 

Geo. E. Silver (President) thought it rather 
difficult to lay down one rule for plowing to suit 
all farms or all seasons. The general opinion of | 
this club, however, is that it is best to plow 
early for wheat and late for corn. Each season 
must regulate the work. For wheat early plow- 
ing will give time for the ground to settle. He 
was opposed to plowing under a heavy growth 
of rag weed for wheat, as it has a tendency to 
sour the ground, and also make it too light to} 
bring good wheat. The point of interest in the 
time of plowing is not how many barrels of corn 
we can raise, but how to raise the biggest crops 
at the least expense 

Mr. Wm. W. Castner was elected an active 
member of the club. 

The next meeting will be 
Fulford’s August 6th. Subject 
Hogs, Horses and Cattle.’ 


Mr. Alex. M. 
‘Best Feed for 
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The Use of Crushed Oyster Shells. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer 


In a former number of your valuable and in- 
teresting journal (that for May, 1880) attention | 
is called to the value of crushed oyster shells as 
manure by Professor N. B. Webster, who tells 
us that “for present and future utility on land, 
he would prefer pulverized to burnt oyster 
shells.” That “pulverized shells act like the | 
finest and richest marl,and that the advantages | 
of a free use of pulverized shells on the light 
sandy or ‘sour’ soils of Eastern Virginia would | 
be incalculable. Besides, experience in marling 
in malarial districts has shown its valuable 
utility as a sanitary measure.” Assuming for | 
granted that what the learned Professor tells us | 
is true, the question arises, can any cheaper plan 
be suggested other than the lime-kiln, by which | 
oyster shells can be reduced to a powder, the | 
only way in which they would become available | 
for plant food? Fora long time I pondered on | 
this, without seeing any satisfactory solution of | 
the problem. To grind them by means of steam 
or water power is of course practicable, but we 
should be paying altogether “too dear for our | 
whistle,” like poor Richard in days gone by. A | 
thought has at last struck me in regard to this | 
subject which I consider worth bringing before | 
the notice of your readers, believing that it will 
not only solve the question satisfactorily, but, if 
managed properly, will bring large and profit- 
able returns to those who undertake to develop 
the same. 

I notice that on Fulton avenue, as well as 
some other portions of the thoroughfare in Bal- 
timore, a layer of gravel is placed over the cob- 
ble stones, producing to my thinking a much 
more sightly appearance, and also deadening the 
noise of traffic, as well as protecting horses and 
vehicles from the jarring caused by that class of 
pavement. The disadvantages arising from the 
use of gravel in this manner, is, first, the dust 
arising therefrom, wh'ch annoys the people liv- 
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ing in the acebheband, as well as those who 
travel in that direction, and next the choking 
up of the water courses after heavy rain. Now 
why ~— we not substitute oyster shells for 
gravel, and as fast as these are ground to powder, 
replace them with others, and sell the powder 
for manure? The cost of sifting and packing 
into bags would be trifling compared with the 
value of the article, if what Professor Webster 
tells us be true, whilst in a sanitary point of 
view, according to the same authority, great 


| good may be expected from the diffusion of this 


material, a virtue which certainly cannot be 
claimed in regard to powdered gravel or any 
other materia] of a similar character. 

The value of this suggestion depends entirely 
on the truth of the estimate put forward by Pro- 
fessor Webster; if he is correct in what he tells 
us, then I defy any one to point out a cheaper 
way of carrying his suggestions into practice. 

T. L. HeNiy 


> 


Our French Letter. 


Feed and Feeding Cattle. 


Mesars. Editors American Farmer : 


One of the most important questions for the 
farmer is the alimentation of cattle, and closely 
associated with this is the bearing of science on 
the subject. Stock ought to be considered as 
machines, from which the largest and most im- 
mediate results are expected. Race and selec- 
tion have much to do in the matter, but the 
superior quality of food has more. Every vege- 
table substance not poisonous can be utilized 
for alimentation, even to saw-dust, but it is in- 
cumbent to ascertain the nutritive value of the 
food. One of the elements that enters most 
largely into the constitution of every vegetable 
substance is water. Now water has no alimen 
tury virtue, consequently the value of a food is 
in proportion not only to the per centage of its 
dry matter, but to the chemical composition of 
that matter. There are five substances, called 
also immediate principles, which enter into the 
composition of the dry matter: nitrogenous, or 
protein ; fatty; starch ; cellulose, or woody ; and 
mineral, consisting of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. To ascertain the per centage in which any 
of these enter into the composition of the dry 
matter is the first step towards the determina- 
tion of the relative value of a food. But, even 
this end known, it remains to estimate the diges- 
tibility of the aliment, because substances chem- 
ically composed after a kind of common formula 
of elements act differently when in the stomach. 
It must never be forgotten that it is not exactly 
what is eaten which nourishes, but what is di- 
gested ; that is to say, assimilated. For example, 
in lucerne the quantity of protein or nitrogenous 
matter is 75 per cent. when the plant is coming 
into flower, and but 60 when it has reached 
maturity; hence important differences in point 
of assimilation. Again, clover before coming 
into flower is 15 per cent. richer in protein than 
when commencing to flower, and the latter 10 
per cent. higher than when the plant is in full 
flower. Practical conclusion : in order to obtain 
the maximum of nutritive qualities from clover, 
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cut it when it is about commencing to flower. | 
In other words, a plant is more digestible the 
nearer it is to its commencement than to its de- | 
velopment. Another point to be kept in view 
is that of rations. This depends on the capacity 
of the stomach; for no matter What be the food 
given, or how rich it may be in dry substances, 
it will be digested. The food must occupy a 
certain volume of the stomach to enable the 
glands which line the coat of that organ to be 
excited by contact with the aliment to induce 
them to secrete the gastric juice. But if the 
stomach be overloaded these same glands can be 
prevented from working efticaciously, hence im- 
perfect digestion. No rule can be fixed respect- 
ing the precise feed for an animal; this truth 


will be better comprehended when it is borne in | 


mind that the capacity of a horse’s stomach 
varies from six to fifteen quarts. A diet rich in 
nutritive matters but poor in cellulose is objec- 
tionable, because presenting no volume ; whereas 
were cellulose to predominate it would possess 
the requirements of volume but not the elements 
of nutrition. Hence all food should possess 
volume as well as the constituents of blood. 
One rule under this head has been laid down— 
the younger the animal the closer ought to be 
the relation between volume and richness. For 
example, milk, the diet of infancy, represents 
nitrogen, united with the other immediate prin- 
ciples, as 1 to 2; later, when an animal takes to 
grass, the nitrogen is as 1 to 3; in the case of the 
adult animal and dry forage, the proportion is 
as 1 to 5. All rations should contain about 1 
per cent. of the weight of the animal being fed 
of one of the elements in its natural state that 
the animal would take were it at liberty: an ox 
that in a free state would have lived on grass 


and hay ought to consume of this forage about | 


eleven pounds daily. Further, it is impossible 
to lay down any fixed rule as to the quantity of 
food to be given, since all will be influenced by 
the age of the animal and the quality of the 
food. In the case of oil cake, for example, how 
fix the ration, since there is a difference in its 
richness of 20 per cent.? In point of furnishing 
nitrogenous or really nutritive matters at a very 
low price, ground nut and sesame cakes offer 
the createst advantages. 


Nitrates in the Soil. 


M. Boussingault has made some very curious 
experiments on the decomposition of nitrates in 
the soil. It is well known that a plant raised in 
shade weighs less than the seed of which it is 
the issue. During development matter is elimi- 
nated, although the plant possesses organiza- 
tion—rootlets, stem, leaves, etc. However, such 
vegetation is powerless to fix the carbon of the 
carbonic acid of the air; but does this inability 
extend to fertilizers—nitrates and ammoniacal 
salts, for example? The veteran chemist select- | 
ed two parcels of sterile soil; to one only 
he added saltpetre. Both developed plants in 
shade, yet the nitrate was not found in the 
plant. The salt did not act as a manure, but 
the nitrate had been changed not the less, in the | 
sense that the nitric acid had disappeared and 
did not exist in the plant, but in its detritus; 
for the roots of a plant grown vigorously in | 
shade acted, in presence of a nitrate, as if the’ 
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roots had been dead. More: When the sandy 
soil, made sterile by being burned and washed 
with distilled water, had been used, one portion 
to grow maize and the other retained in a phial 
as sample, the latter was a second time burned 
and remained perfectly white, while the other, 
similarly treated, exhibited streaks of black. 
Boussingault does not go the length of reviving 
de Candolle’s theory of soils receiving excreme- 


| titious matters from the roots of plants, and 


hence the necessity of a rotation; he merely 
wishes to establish that plants excrete an or- 
ganic matter capable of reacting on the acid of 
nitrates in the soil. 


The Agricultural Budget 


this year is, in round nambers, thirty-nine mil- 
lions of francs, being an increase of one million 
as compared with last year. This grant is not 
all for agricultural instruction proper; it in- 
cludes expenses for breeding studs and main- 
taining 2,500 stallions, inspection of woods and 
forests, prizes to regional shows, etc. A slight 
general increase is to be recorded for schools 
and agronomical stations, to the support of 
which local taxes contribute. The Government 
is about adopting an excellent innovation, that 
of bringing the directors of the agricultural in- 
stitutions to Paris every year, to form a congress 


' to examine technical questions and report pro- 


gress on agricultural matters in general. 
The Phylloxera. 


In reference to the phylloxera, it has pro- 
gressed during the winter, and so have the meas- 
ures for arresting its march—the old story, un- 
fortunately. M. Rommier draws attention to 
the important fact that in prescribing a special 
fortifying manure to vines, alleged to be excel- 
lent for all soils, a grave error is committed ; 
only farmyard manure possesses in itself all the 
elements to meet variety of vineyards. The 
champagne regions commence to apprehend the 
approach of the enemy. Vigilance committces 
have been formed, and a voluntary tax struck 
per acre to pay the services of look-out men, 
whose duty is to signal the appearance of every 
kind of vine bug. 

Items, 


Much confusion exists in France in conse- 
quence of having no official instrument for 
measuring the strength of alcoholic liquids. 
Henceforth Gay Lussac’s alcometer is alone to 
be employed. 

An agriculturist states that neither his crops 
nor trees ever suffer from wire worm or May 
bugs. He keeps an immense number of Houdan 
»oultry, that seek out and live on the insects. 
The fowls lay profusely and cost nothing to 
keep; they are bad hatchers, but an incubator 
remedies that defect. F.C. 


Paris, June 18, 1881. 
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Tue Society FOR THE PROMOTION OF AG- 
RICULTURAL SCIENCE Will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, on August 16th, when a num- 
ber of able papers aré to be read by the members, 
most of whom are eminent chemists. 
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Never Pasture Dairy Meadows. 


If all dairymen were close observers, this; says 
the National Live-Stock Journal, would be quite 
unnecessary advice—quite as useless as to grave- 
iy advise a man not to cut his own head off. 

u 


t dairymen will yet keep 15 cows that only 


give a moderate yield for 10, because they do! ; 


not observe the difference in the yield of their | 
individual cows, and have no distinct standard | 
in their minds of what the yield of a profitable 
cow should be; and thus they go on year after | 
year keeping one third of their cows that run 
them in debt. 

When some dairymen observe a little after- 
growth upon their meadows in the fall, they are 
prone to think of the nice bite it would give 
their cows, then on short pasture, and immediate- 
ly introduce them to it, when the cows eagerly 
consume the small stock that nature has provided 
as @ protection to the grass roots for the coming 
winter. The short-sighted dairyman prefers 
the small present gain, regardless of the heavy 
loss on the future crop—in fact, he probably 
does not think of the effect upon the future crops 
at all. 


MEI 


t. 


| this question should be most carefully con- 


sidered. 

One of our principal meadow grasses is tim- 
othy, and this forms a tuber or bulb just above 
the surface of the ground, and is injured or de- 
stroyed when this bulb is cut or eaten off. Pas- 
turing meadows of this grass is likely greatly to 
injure these bulbs, and this explains the serious 
injury that occurs when these meadows are 
pastured in the fall. Cutting too close with 
mowing machines often injures it. Timothy is 
perhaps our most valuable meadow grass, as, 
with proper attention, it will easily continue ten 
years in succession to yield large crops. If our 
meadows consisted of Kentucky blue grass, wire 
grass, orchard grass, red top, etc., turing 
would not be so fatal, although then not advisable 
except on alluvial or overflowed land. 

But let us see what the real value of the after- 
math of timothy meadow is worth. Take the 
case mentioned of 75 acres pastured. Four cents’ 
worth of wheat middlings and corn meal per 
day to each cow would have produced more 
milk and left the cows in better condition, dur- 
ing the five or six weeks that they were allowed 
to run a portion of the day upon the meadows. 
This would cost, at the most, only about 





You often hear dairymen lamenting that mead- 
ows are so short-lived now-a-days; that they 
don’t hold out as formerly, ete. When the soil 
was fresh and well seeded to meadow grasses, 
pasturing in fall affected them much less, and the 
crops were so respectable that pasturing was not 
thought to be injurious to the growth the follow- 
ing year. But a little experiment then of pas- 
turing one field and not another, and observing 
the effect upon the next crop, would have soon 
undeceived them. Now the case is widely 
changed ; their meadows seldom receive manure, 
are cut close with mowing machines instead of 


two inches higher with hand scythes, the vege- | 


table mould being somewhat exhausted, the 
winters leave the soil much worse, and the grass 
roots require protection in winter. The after- 

rowth operates not only as a mulch, but as a 
ertilizer, as far asit goes. Should the dairyman 
vearaays even this small return to replenish the 
loss of his soil in yearly cropping ? 

But the dairyman who pastures ordinary 
meadows in the fall robs his next crop to an ex- 
tent that he does not realize. The writer was 
conversant with a case where 75 acres aie oom 
regularly, about 130 tons of excellent hay when 
no uring was allowed; and the owner hay- 
ing a tenant who had been rather unfortunate, 
allowed him to pasture some 25 cows upon the 
aftermath of these meadows fora single fall ; and 
the consequence was a reduction of the yield 
from 130 tons down to 60 tons the next season, 
and the yield was never recovered until re-seed- 
ing. It was estimated that the whole value of 
the 25 cows in the fall was not equal to the in- 
jury of the next crop on the 75 acresof meadow. 
This practice of pasturing meadows is one of 
the most ruinous of the mistakes among dairy- 
men, and causes them often to be so short of hay 
as to injure the yield of their herds in the spring. 
Good through the winter ws the founda- 

yield of milk the following season, 


tion for a 
with cows. Good meadows are very 
essential to success in dairying, and therefore 


| $1.60 per head, whilst the damage to the mead- 
| ow was at least ten timesas much. Meadows 
| require generous attention, should be top-dressed 
| with stable manure in fal], instead of pasturing 
| them, and when this cannot be had should be 

top-dressed with some commercial fertilizer 
| every few years, and thus kept in full production, 
and your dairy full fed through the winter. 


— oo me 


Orchard and Rye Grass. 


Mr. A. B. Allen, of New York, good authority,, 
| gives his views as follows on the two grasses : 

| Provided the ground is naturally rich, or made 
| so, if poor, by abundant manure, is clear of weeds, 
and in fine tilth, orchard and rye grass flourish 
alike well insandy or gravelly soils, or in a light 
to a heayy clay loam. The most imporiant 
thing, after putting the ground in first-rate order, 
is to giveit plenty of seed. Prof. Shelton speaks 
of sowing not less than one or one and a half 
bushels per acre. Thisis not halfenough; three 
to four bushels should be sown ; it will not then 
come up and — in bunches and tussocks, as 
he speaks of, but will thickly and evenly cover 
the ground, and be of quite a superior qualit 
to such as is thinner sown; it also makes a good, 
firm sod, and is the very best grass for a lawr: 
that I know of, if mowed as often as it gets about 
four inches high. This is then easily and rapidly 
done with the lawn mower, which thus keeps 
the grass fine, thick,and even. It is the more 
suitable for the lawn or ure because it comes 
forward in the spring about two weeks earlier 
than apy other except rye grass, stands a drouth 
better in summer, and keeps green and growing 
several weeks later in autumn. 

The past spring was the coldest and latest I 
have known for many years, and yet on my land, 
near the sea coast, in latitude about 48° north, 
on May 15th, orchard grass was 18 to 24 inches. 
high, and began to head. On the 30th, whole 
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fields were 33 to 41 inches high, and it began to 
blossom. This is the proper time to cut for hay, 
when it makes as good a quality, in the opinion 
of many of our best farmers, as timothy. The 
yield at this time may be easily made from two 
to two and a half tons per acre. If the grass is 
left to stand later than this, it rapidly grows 
coarse and woody, and is not nearly equal in 
value then to timothy. I have seen those igno- 
rant of the proper time to cut allow it to grow 
four to five feet high, and ripen its seed. It may 
thus turn out three tons or more per acre, and is 
probably little if any more valuable for fodder 
than oat straw. 

Orchard grass is the earliest of all for soiling. 
Before one has finished cutting his winter rye 
for this purpose, the grass is ready; clover fol- 
lows, succeeded by early sweet corn in tassel, 


which, from repeated sowings, may continue | 


green till the last of November. Thus with 
these four we may have an abundance of luscious, 
succulent green fodder for six or seven months 
of the year, according to the season, in latitude 
40° north, and pasture still earlier, say from 
April 15th to May 1st 

For hay, two crops of orchard grass may be 
cut during the season, and if it be well prolong- 
ed, it will yield three for soiling. 

Prof. Shelton says this grass “does best when 
moderately shaded”—in Kansas, I presume he 
means—for it is not the case in this climate. It 
will flourish, however, much better in the shade 
than any other cultivated grass with which I am 
acquainted. I have seen it growing at the rate 
of one ton per acre in a large apple orchard, at 
the southern end of Long Island, beneath trees 
extending their limbs so much as to nearly touch 
each other, thus almost entirely shading the 
ground; but in an open field, alongside of this 


orchard, the grass yielded twice this weight, and | 


was probably of a more nutritious quality, as it 
was less lush or watery. 

It is best to sow orchard grass as eariy in the 
spring as the ground gets dry and warm enough 
to plow and harrow well; but I have got quite 
as good a stand when sowed the latter part of 
August, provided moderate rains followed then 
and in September. 


Rye Grass. 


The remarks above on orchard grass may ap- 
ply equally well to this, except that it does not | 
require quite so much seed per acre, and it does | 
not grow so tall or produce so great a quantity | 
of forage to the breadth cultivated. | 


-—_eoc- 


Value of Farmers’ Clubs. 

Among the many excellent papers read before 
the meetings of the Connecticut State Board of 
Agriculture, one prepared by T. 8S. Gold, Secre- 
tary of the State rd, was an important con- 
tribution to the value of Farmers’ Clubs. The 
speaker remarked : 

It matters not whether the club is of village, 
town, county, or State origin. It discusses all 
qu concerning crops, how to plow, 
what fertilizers to apply, how to cultivate, and 
how to protect from the ravages of insects; it 
discusses questions concerning animals, how to 
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feed and train them; gives advice concerning 
diseases to which’ they are liable; it imparts in- 
formation with reference to manures and special 
fertilizers, and also concerning improved imple- 
ments. 

Knowledge of this character is of great im- 
portance to the farmer; it saves him from com- 
mitting many mistakes, and enables him, through 
the experience of others, to make selections with 
a certainty of their adaptability to his wants. It 
gives much valuable advice with reference to the 
| building of new barns,and of planning and ar- 
| ranging and furnishing houses. It also imparts 
| much useful information with reference to plants 
| and flowers. Again, some clubs have a workin 

organization, like that of the Agricultura 
| Societies, and hold fairs and exhibitions, which 
give them additional value and importance. 

The club utilizes every kind of talent. There 
are farmers who can talk much better than they 
+ can work; these are of importance to the club, 

while there are others who can work better than 
they can talk, also extremely valuable members. 
| As arule farmers are an isolated class, and do 
| not have an opportunity to cultivate their social 
| qualities, and for this defect the club is an ex- 
cellent remedy. By reason of this isolation 
_ troubles in the neighborhood sometimes arise, 
which, if their social relations were better under- 
stood, would disappear as quickly as_ they 
originated; while through the same agency, 
/much of an unpleasant character would be 
wholly avoided. Frequently, on account of 
| isolation, these petty difficulties produce very 
| bitter feelings, and become so chronic that they 
|are handed down from father to son and from 
| mother to daughter. The club is well adapted 
to prevent all such bitterness, and when troubles 
| arise to allay all unpleasantness. 

The Farmers’ Club is a mutual benefit society, 
receiving as much good from its members as it 
|imparts to them. It teaches the young man that 
|to bea good farmer he must be contented and 
| reconciled to his lot, and not occupy his time in 
‘endeavoring to get away from his present 
| situation. A discontented man will never !m- 
| prove his farm or his buildings. With such a 

farmer we may look for a ran-down farm. 


Mr Gold remarked that the Farmers’ Club to 
| which he belongs had been in existence since 
1842, It holds its meetings regularly at the houses 
of the members, some agricultural subject always 
being discussed until nine o'clock in the evening, 
when the members join the ladies in a mutual 
| discussion of fruits till ten o’clock, the hour of 
| adjournment. It is no uncommon occurrence to 
| have a hundred members present at a meeting of 
|the club. Nothing, in his opinion, would kill a 
_ club so soon as expensive entertainment. 


| Field meetings have been instituted by some 
|clubs with great profit to its members; other 
| clubs have achieved marked success with their 
| autumnal shows. Co-operation in the purchase 
| of fertilizers, seeds, and implements has charac- 
| terized the action of certain Farmers’ Clubs, prov- 
ing an immense saving to the members, both in 
diminished cost and in the superior excellence of 
|the goods. Mr. Gold regretted the fact that 
there are some farmers who, overwhelmed with 
' gelf-conceit or a disposition to rest content 
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plowing along im the ruts, cannot be galvan- 
ized into new life even by the best club organi- 
zations. Still, it is a satisfaction to know that 
the most prominent and progressive famners are 
the strongest and most earnest supporters of the 
true, legitimate Farmers’ Clubs. These organiza- 
tions have a wide and ever-increasing field of 
usefulness. They are really the farmers’ schools, 
and should bear the same relation to the agricul- 
turist as the common schools bear to the State. 


> e— ——__—- 


Does Farming Pay ? 


Some interesting conclusions are drawn from 
the carefully kept account books of a New York 
farmer which ought to aid in may Nod that 
vexed and venerable inquiry—‘Does Farming 
Pay?” There was, to begin with, a $10,000 farm 
and $1,132 of tools, a total investment of $11,132. 
For the first ten years (1831 to 1841) the average 
net annual income was $1,150; for the second 
ten, about the same; for the third ten, $1,526 
per year; for the fourth ten, $2,269 per year; 
for the fifth ten (1871 to 1881, covering the 
period of the hard times), $2,261 per year. Dur- 
ing all this time the farm has been steadily bet- 
tered, and the financial results have improved in 
proportion. In the last twenty years the net 
annual income has been 10 per cent. on $22,- 
608.65, which would now be considered a full 
valuation of the land, stock and implements. 
This very satisfactory showing was achieved, 
not by the raising of any special crops whatso- 
ever, but by mixed husbandry; and not under 
any particularly fortunate circumstances—none 
more fortunate than the farmers in the State of 
New York usually enjoy. We read further that 
“nine-tenths of the capital used,and now invest- 
ed, has come out of the profits. and the results 
have been attained without excessive labor, or 
unbecoming frugality, or any neglect of the 
duties and enjoyments of social life.” 


—-— ee 


Clover. 


Summer Sown Clover. 

A contributor to the Milford, Del., Chronicle, 
gives the following: 

The habit is fast gaining ground throughout the 
middle and lower Peninsula to sow clover seed 
in mid-summer rather than in the spring. Last 
spring farmers had an exceptionally good 
“catch” in winter grain, but clover thus sown 
fails oftener than it succeeds. A good place to 
sow clover is in corn when it is Tad by” or 
afterwards, say about the 20th or 25th of July, 
or just early enough to finish before the corn is 
prostrated by the mid-summer storm. For the 
purpose of working clover in, take a piece of 
scantling sawed in length to pass between the 
rows of corn. Pierce this with anger holes at 
about three inches apart and insert locust or hick- 
ory teeth about six inches long. See diagram of 
harrow head for clover. 
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Bolt this across the rear of the cultivator 
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! 
frame, the flukes being removed, and place two 

| harrow teeth in the front of frame to steady it,and 
as fast as the seed is sown, follow with this har- 
row between the corn. Thus put in, we have 
yet to see a poor stand of clover, and though the 
corn stubs will remain, yet they can readily 
be removed in the winter, and a spring rolling 
with heavy roller will make the field ready for 
the mowing machine. Orchard grass affords a 
very desirable mixture for clover on light land 
and may be sown at the same time. 


Clover at the Seuth. 


In the Southern Live-Stock Journal, C. F. 
Sherrod, of Mississippi, thus gives his experi- 
ence: 

Last February was a year, I sowed sixty-five 
acres in clover; one-half in common red clover, 
the remainder in saplin clover. The latter comes 
on about three weeks later than the former, 
which is a great advantage in giving more time 
to save the crop of hay. 

I sowed about half of the land in oats, har- 
rowing it off to smooth it, and then sowed the 
clover; the remainder was sowed on land that 
had been in corn the previous year; chicken 
corn (degenerate sorghum) had almost taken the 
land—it was a perfect thicket. The clover seed 
was sowed upon the ground without cleaning 
it off or plowing it—about 10 lbs. per acre. I 
succeeded in getting a good stand all over. My 
corn land is laid by nearly flat, with sweeps 
without mould boards, which leaves it level 
enough to run the mower over it without diffi- 
culty. 

This spring I had all the weeds and corn stalks 
knocked down and raked off with a sulky rake. 
The clover got a good start and grew rapidly. 
I commenced cutting hay the 16th of May, fur- 
nishing my own teams, renters and neighbors 
what hay they needed, and have kept no accu- 
rate account of the number of loads gathered, 
but I am confident I do not over-estimate when 
I state that the first 20 acres cut yielded about 
one ton to the acre, (this is ready to cut now 
again); 10 acres yielded one and a-half tons, and 
30 acres yielded two tons to the acre, making 95 
tons to the 65 acres. 

The saplin clover grew four feet high, and it 
was with difficulty a good team could cut four 
acres a day. 

To estimate the crop, I will state it thus. I 
do not count the benefit the land derives, which 

| is one of the most important items : 


30 acres of land in oats paid rent. 
35 acres rent for one year, 

Rent on the 65 acres this year, 195 
Cost seed and sowing, 90c per acre, 58 
For mowing and storing 95 tons hay, 237 


00 
00 
50 
50 


$105 


Total, $596 00 
—Credit— 


By 95 tons hay @ $15 per ton, $1,425 00 


The hay I sold was taken at an estimate of 
$20 per ton in the field. I think with clover 
hay nicely cured, and Bermuda grass for graz- 
ing, there is no excuse for our buying mules, 
bacon, lard, butter, beef, &c. 





American Competition with British 
Agriculture. 


Our readers will remember that two English 
statesmen, Messrs. Pell and Reid, members of 
Parliament, visited the United States in 1879-80, 
to examine for themselves the condition of our 
agriculture, and to judge of the probabilities as 
to the continuance of that superiority which had 
given us the control of the markets of their own 
country, and all the essential products of the 
soil which are necessary to the sustenance of the 
human family. The results of this visit made a 
deep impression on their minds. They observed 
closely, and made copious memoranda of what 
they saw, and while their impressions and con- 
clusions were not all warranted by facts or reas- 
onable probabilities, especially their anticipa- 
tions as to the giving out of the fertility of our 
Western lands, they appreciate the gravity of 
the situation in contemplating the future of com- 
petition between America and Great Britain, 
both in regard to cereal and meat products. Mr. 
Read, in an address made not long since before 
the Farmer's Club, of London, said he is “one 
of those who dread the competition in wheat 
less than the competition which is in store for 
cattle. I consider there must be a great increase 
of cattle on the American continent. The ex- 
haustion of the prairie lands must be followed 
by better farming, which means keeping a large 
quantity of good cattle, and, therefore, in all 
probability, in a not very distant future, we shall 
have an enormous quantity of both live and dead 
bullocks coming over from America. Their 
cattle already amount to 33,500,000, and are 
supposed to increase at a rate of 1,000,000 a year. 
I think the cows in the State of New York alone 


number 1,500,000, which is more than we have | 
in Ireland, and almost as many as we have in | 


England. In speaking of the cattle of America, 
I do not think we have a great deal to fear from 
those cattle which come from the East of Canada. 


When you come to house-fed cattle, as they | 
must do in winter in Canada, and where you | 


have to buy bran or distillers mash, or use roots 
and hay, there must be a certain expense. But 


it is from the Far West, on the ranches and the | 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, that the great | 


proportion of American cattle now come, and 
will continue to do so in larger numbers.” The 
Prairie Farmer remarks on these conclusions: 

“The western cattle-men have—the most of 
them—<discovered the proper course to pursue 
to render competition with English beef cattle 
possible, and the demand which has prevailed 
for some time for bulls of the improved breeds 
shows how they are putting their views into 


practice. But it is chiefly trom the feeders of | 
cattle in the Western States, who find more | 


eee in live stock than in grain-farming that 
tition. The lessons that farmers and feeders are 
learning from larger experience, and from the 
fairs and fat stock shows, are leading them into 
safe and sure paths where the best results (the 
greatest profits at the least cost); are obtained. 
From the language of Mr. Read, who has ob- 
tained an idea of the extent and agricultural 
possibilities of this country by personal observa- 
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nglish farmers will meet the strongest compe- | 
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tion, it is evident that he looks, with many mis- 
givings, upon the future of English competition 
with America in all leading food products that 
are cultivated in common by the two countries. 
So far as the traffic in meat is concerned, the 
situation in England will be rendered still more 
grave by the introduction of Australian beef in 
large quantities, as that enterprise, as now pre- 
sented, seems to be destined to succeed. But 
the advantage will rest, after all, with this 
country, by reason of our proximity to Great 
Britain in comparison with the Australian con- 
tinent, and the greater facilities we possess in 
shipping live animals. These, doubtless, will be 
improved, and, in addition, the unjust regula- 
tions now in force will either be removed or so 
modified as to materially Jessen the burdens that 
are now imposed upon us.” 





—— oe OT 


The Wool Market. 


The condition of the wool market may be con- 
sidered as decidedly favorable to the grower. A 
Western cotemporary, well posted on the sub- 
ject, thinks that the farmers may congratulate 
themselves on the improvement which has re- 
cently taken place, for practically it is a victory 
won. A good feeling pervades all Eastern 
markets. There is activity in trade and prices 
| are firm. The market in woolen goods is fairly 
| active, alihough this is not the season for much 

activity ; but a good business is anticipated. The 

United States Hconomist says that the outlook 

for fall goods is a very promising one for a good 
| sound, healthful and legitimate trade. It adds 
that “‘no boom is expected nor is any wanted; 
manufacturers, commission merchants, jobbers 
and clothiers generally, are perfectly content 
with clear, steady sailing, as manifested through 
the legitimate wants of consumers. Some mills 
| have withdrawn their goods entirely from mar- 
ket, and many others are only taking orders for 
September and October delivery. It is said that 
June showed more duplicate orders for fall wool- 
ens than that month bas done within the past 
ten years. We have no doubt but that July and 
August will not only witness a repetition of the 
same, but even show a larger business in this 
} line.” 

Compared with current rates for the first 
quarter of 1880, wool is still low, but measured 
by the present values of woolen goods it is high. 
In New York sales have been made of Ohio at 
424@43 cents for XX grade and 45 for No. 1. 
Indiana selections of medium unwashed have 
been purchased at 31@33 cents and fine at 30@ 
31 cents with a tendency still towards improve- 
ment. Thus far the quantity of Michigan and 
Wisconsin that has gone forward is light; but 
| three-fourths of Michigan is not now in first 

hands. Choice lines of Wisconsin seem to have 
been brought out by the price offered, sales being 
reported at 40 cents, though a fair quotation is 
37@39 cents. A New York letter says that the 
bulk of the offerings in that market consist of 
California and Texas grades, and buyers are 
making free selections, offering but little oppo- 
sition to the advance demand. 

It is believed that not more than one-third of 
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the spring clip remains in farmers’ hands, and 
for what has been sold they obtained an average 
of about five cents a pound more than most of 
them were willing to sell at when the season 
opened. The wool that remains unsold in first 
hands is held by men who are amply able to 
carry it. This, together with the fact that buy- 
ers of the staple at the highest prices paid re- 
cently have confidence and advanced views in 
the future price of wool, may carry the figures 
a notch higher. But another cent or two would 
check the sale of domestic fleece, as Australian 
and Montevideo wools would come in. 

Advices from London state that the sales of 
Colonial wool in that city closed with a more 
spirited feeling than was anticipated, and that 
consequently clothing wools are steady while 
carpet grades are firm and strong. 


~_e se 


The Care of Harness. 


A harness that has been upon a horse's back 
several hours in hot or rainy weather becomes 
wet; if not properly cleaned, the damage to the 
leather is irreparable. If, after being taken from 
the horse in this condition, it is hung up in a 
careless manner, traces and reins twisted into 
knots, and the saddle and bridle hung askew, 
the leather when dried retains the same shape 
given it while wet, and when forced to its origi- 
nal form, damage is done the stitching and the 
leather. The first point to be observed is to keep 
the leather soft and pliable. This can only be 
done by keeping it well charged with oil and 
grease; water is a destroyer of these, but mud 
and the siimy moisture from the animal are even 
more destructive. Mud, in drying, absorbs the 
grease and opens the pores of the leather, mak- 
ing it a prey to water, while the salty character 
of the perspiration from the animal injures the 
leather,-stitching and mountings. It therefore 
follows that to preserve harness, the straps 
should be washed and oiled whenever it has 
been moistened by sweat or soiled by mud. Ifa 
harness is thoroughly cleaned twice a year, and 
when unduly exposed treated as we have recom- 
mended, the leather will retain its softness and 
strength for many years. 


-- 


Destroying the Tobacco Worm by Paris 
Green. 


The Lancaster Farmer says on this point: 


“We have not alluded to a custom which has 
prevailed to a very moderate extent among some 
growers of using Paris green as an agent to 
destroy tobacco worms. The tobacco leaf is 
porous and gummy and capabie of absorbing 
the poisons thrown upon it. These would un- 
doubtedly be retained in the leaf to some extent, | 
enough, perhaps, to render the tobacco harmtul 
to those who used it. For this reason we con- | 
demn the use of Paris green for this purpose in | 
the strongest terms, and hope the custom of | 
using it will be entirely discontinued.” 
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Live Stock. 


Cotswold Sheep and their Manage- 
ment. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I have read, of course with interest, in the 
July number of the American Farmer, valuable 
instruction on “Cotswold Lambs and Summer 
Management,” and in another periodical equally 
valuable instruction on “ Winter Management 
of a Flock of Sheep,” both by Mr. Legg. Farm- 
ers will appreciate them. Years since, when I 
farmed, I imported and raised this kind of sheep, 
importing always winners of the high prizes of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and 
will state where our management differed. I 
never had cause to tar the nose. Once or twice 
I sheared lambs, as did some neighbors, but all 
abandoned it as injurious to the lamb and no 
gain eventually in the wool. I never changed 
shade trees except in changing the pasture, and 
never hauled fresh dirt over it. I took my ram 
from my ewes in November and gave him com- 
pany (he would die for want of company), and 
eo him with the ewes in August or September. 

weaned the lambs in June, at farthest July Ist, 
put them on good pasture and the ewes on 
meagre pasture until dried up, then on good 
pasture to have them in thriving condition when 
receiving the ram. 

I observed that when a ewe was about to 
lamb she would go to a corner of the shed and 
the others would retire from her; they gave me 
no trouble in that. I did not breed a buck to 
his own get, or allow cither sex to breed until 
the fall after one year old, and always had a new 
buck for the young ewes. I bred from the best, 
and deem it next to an impossibility to get and 
keep up a first-class flock of sheep if bred in- 
cestuously or too young. Again, to put the 
buck in August or September, the probability is 
both sexes are fat then, and the sun too hot for 
the buck to go with and serve the ewes too, 
he ought to be fed and then turned with 
them at sun-down and taken away at sun-rise 
with company—the ewes will not graze in the 
hot sun, and there is danger of their system be- 
coming too languid to quicken their seed. They 
ought to be moderately fed in the day—the fattest 
will need it most—without it there will be 
danger of missing lambs. With this breed, hav- 
ing wide backs, to rub them, they get balanced 
on them, and unless relieved apoplexy follows. 
A pole eught to be put in the pasture, the butt in 
a fork too high for a sheep, the other end on the 
ground, so that any sheep or lamb can use it. 

I trust, however much this may be considered 
old-fogyish, that Mr. Legg will consider it done 
in no other spirit than that of farmer brother- 
hood. J. W. WARE. 

Clarke County, Va. 





Hog Cholera. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The hog cholera is age in this county 
in some places with much fatality. As the dis- 


‘ ease is new to many of our farmers, and they are 
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in ignorance of what to do, either as a cure or | 
as & preventive, I write you, asking in the name 
of our people, that you will give in your next 
(August) number advice as to proper treatment. 
Hoping that you will oblige us, 
Very respectfully, 
Pum. D. Turner. 
Campbell County, Va., July, 1331. 


Reply. 


Swine plague, miscalled hog cholera, is an in- 
fectious and contagious disease, 
respiratory organs, heart and digestive canal of 
the swine species; and according to the ex 
ments of Dr. H. J. Detmers and Prof. J. Law, 
communicable in a milder form to other animals, 
either by direct inoculation of the infected mat- 
ter or by means of water and food containing it. 
The infectious principle consists of microscopic 
parasites which exist in large numbers in the 
evacuations and discharges of diseased animals, 
and whose germs are propagated and spread by 
means of the air, water, food and litter; also 
through contact with infected animals. The 


symptoms of this disease are first, drooping, loss | 


of appetite, rough staring coat, coughing; 
secondly, increased respiration, diarrhea, fol- 
lowed by emaciation, red patches of the skin of 
abdomen, and discharge from the nostrils, in 
some cases mixed with blood. 
with fever, and the animals are very thirsty. 
The diseases affecting the lungs and respiratory 
tract are more severe during the winter and 
early spring, whilst the gastric disorders are 
more prevalent during the summer and autumn. 


Treatment.—In this brief article I will suggest | 


+ the simplest, easiest applied, and at the same 


time most effective measures to cure the disease, | 
As the 
infectious matter has been proved to consist of | 


and also to prevent it from spreading. 


microscopic parasites, it is evident that our at- 


tention is first called to the means of their | 


destruction and extinction, thereby preventing 


the disease from extending from one herd or one | 


animal to another. And as they exist in great 
numbers in the excrement, nasal discharge, and 


saliva of the diseased beasts, our first care should | 


be to remove all straw, manure, or litter of any 
kind from the pens, and either bury it with some 
good disinfectant or burn it. Then separate 
your healthy from your diseased stock, remoy- 
ing your healthy ones if possible to a high and | 
dry place, whilst the diseased may be left in the | 
original After adopting these precautions, 
scrub all the troughs, sides of pens and vessels 
used with a disinfectant solution, which | 
should be also sprinkled freely over the ground 
and floors of the styes. Asa disinfectant I can 
highly recommend “ Little’s Chemical Fluid,” 
from which I have obtained the best results. It 
can be procured from Mr. T. W. Lawford, in | 
Baltimore. The bodies of hogs which have 

(lied of the disease should be buried and liberally 
covered with the disinfectant. In fact I would | 
advise that any animals far gone with the dis- 
ease should be killed and treated in the same 
manner. Give internally to each animal one 
teaspoonful of “ Little’s Chemical Fluid” morn- 
ing and evening, dissolved in half a pint of 
water. This may be given in the food to both 


affecting the | 


rer i- | 


It is accompanied | 
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| the healthy and infected beasts. Also bathe the 
| skin of all the animals with a solution of the 
same fluid, in the proportion of one part fluid to 
| fifty parts of water, taking care not to neglect 
| any cuts or wounds, as the contagious matter is 
most readily absorbed through them. The ani- 
mals should be liberally supplied with fresh 
clean water and a sufficient supply of light and 
easily digested food. 
If this method of treatment is carried out 
faithfully, with care and attention, the best re- 
| sults may be expected. R. P. Lorp, V. 8. 
Penna. Ave. and Hoffman St., Baltimore. 


* 


Look to the Lambs. 





Many a dollar that would otherwise come to 

the flockowner is lost through his failure to ap- 
preciate the fact that maximum profit is secured 
through the quality and condition of his sheep, 
rather than through theirnumbers. Quality and 
condition are the indispensable requisites to real 
success. The first of these is secured through 
breeding, the second through subsequent atten- 
tion. “Blood willtell;” but its record will never 
be satisfactory unless the breeder's art is supple- 
| mented by the feeder’s liberality. The well-bred 
lamb must be a well-fed lamb, or the breeder's 
ideal will never be attained. 

Keep the lambs thriving. During the hot and 
dry summer days, extra attention will be neces- 
| sary to insure this, but compensation therefor 

will surely come. Where the young and tender 
}animal is required to withstand privation and 
hardship, diminished size and impaired vigor 
will follow, to the embarrassment of every subse- 
quent effort at maximum results. Mistakes in 
early management may be avoided; they can- 
not be wholly corrected in the life of the animal. 

Scanty pasturage must be pieced out from other 
| sources; and artificial food should be supplied 
before the advancing season robs the pasture of 
its highest nourishment. 

Experienced shepherds are sometimes asked 
| for devices by which sucking lambs can be fed a 
ration of grain, bran, or meal, aside from what 
is given their dams. Devices of this character 
—such as a small pen inside the usual resting 
| place, with openings through which the lambs 

can pass, but not large enough to admit the 
grown animals—will readily suggest themselves 
under such circumstances as warrant this pecu- 
| liar treatment. The strongest apology for such 
‘arrangement is found in the exemption from 
| crowding, which allows the smaller animals to 
get their proper allowance. The fact is, the 
|mothers can profitably be allowed as liberal 
| treatment as their offspring. The effect of a 
little attention to the dam, while on pasture, will 
be quite as apparent in her lamb as upon herself; 
and without this regard to her condition, much 
| of effort for lamb thrift will be vain. 
| All that has been heretofore said in behalf of 
| comfortable surroundings for the flock, receives 
| emphasis in its application to the lambs. The 
idea that privation and harsh treatment toughen 
the young animals, is a delusion. A perfect 
physique and a vigorous constitution are not to 
be secured by exposure to extremes of heat and 
cold, and by subjection to hunger and thirst. 
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The perfectly developed and healthy sheep can 
withstand these to almost incredible extremes ; 
but its capabilities in such direction do not result 
therefrom. Sweltering beneath a summer sun, 
or shivering before a wintry blast, develops 
neither health norstrength. Forced subsistence 
on scanty pasturage may test constitutional 
hardiness, but does not create or foster such 
characteristic. 

Many owners fail inte the error of giving the 
lamb flock the same treatment as is bestowed up- 
on those animals of more advanced age—over- 
looking the fact that what requires development 
in the one instance needs but to be maintained 
in theother. As the sturdy tree, now withstand- 
ing exposure at the roadside, could once have 
been crushed by a fawn’s foot-print, so is there 
to be found in the young sheep's life a time 
when harm will result from incidents which 
would in nowise affect the matured animal—a 
fact which finds unpleasant emphasis in the ex- 
perience of the most careful shepherd. 

What with docking, and marking, and weav- 
ing, and the other rough treatment inseparable 
from lambhood, the little ones of the flock have 
a rough enough time, be the supervision of their 
owners ever so thoughful and thorough. When 
these trials are reduced to the mimimum, and all 
the avenues to thrift and comfort within com- 
mand are opened wide before them, then it is, 
and only then, that the reasonable estimates of 
the owner may be realized, and, under excep- 
tional conditions, sometimes exceeded.— Live- 
Stock Journal. 


To Tell th 


-ee 


e Age of Sheep. 


Professor James Law says the books on sheep 
have seriously misled flock-masters on this sub- 
ject. Almost any sheep-owner will tell you that 
after a year the sheep gets a pair of broad teeth 
yearly, and if you show that his own three-year- 
olds have four pairs of broad teeth, he can only 
claim that they are exceptions, and protest that 
they do not exceed three years of age. Now 
these cases are no exception, for all well-bred 
sheep have a full mouth of front teeth at three 
years old. Some old unimproved flocks may 
still be found in which the mouth is not fal 
until near four years old, but fortunately these 
are now the exceptions, and should not be made 
the standard, as they so constantly are. In Cots- 
wolds, Leicesters, Lincolns, Southdowns, Oxford- 
downs, Hampshiredowns, and even in the 
advanced Merinos, and in the grades of all of 
these dentition is completed trom half a year to 
a year earlier. The milk or lamb teeth are 
easily distinguished from the permanent or 
broad teeth, by their smaller size, and by the 
thickness of the jaw-bone around their fangs 
where the permanent teeth are still enclosed. 
As the lamb approaches a year old, the broad | 
exposed part of the tooth becomes worn away, | 
and narrow fangs projecting above the gums 
stand apart from each other, leaving wide inter- | 
vals. This is even more marked after the first 
pair of permanent teeth have come up, overlap- 
ping each other at their edges, and from this time 
onward the number of small milk teeth, and of 
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broad permanent teeth, can usually be made out 
with ease. Another distinguishing feature is the 
yellow or dark coluration of the fangs of the 
milk teeth, while the exposed portions of the 
yermanent teeth are white, clear, and pearly. 
he successive pairs of permanent teeth make 
their appearance through the gums in advanced 
breeds at about the following dates: The first 
pair at one year; the second pair at one year 
and a half; the third pair at two years and three 
months; the fourth and last pair at three years. 
It will be observed that between the appearance 
of the first two pairs there is an interval of six 
months, while after this each pair comes up nine 
months after its predecessors. For backward 
grades, and the unimproved breeds, the eruption 
is about six months later for each pair of teeth, 
but even with them the mouth is full at three 
years and six months. 


oe 


The Dairy. 


A Fine Herd of Guernseys—Milk Sup- 
plied to Cities. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

A few days since I paid my promised visit to 
Beverly, the residence of Mr. G. 8S. Watts, for the 
purpose of examining his herd of fine Guernsey 
cattle. I found everything in “apple-pie ” order, 
and the herd in excellent condition. The herd 
numbers a bull, Earl Barker, nine cows and 
three heifers—all imported. The Guernsey cat- 
tle come, as your readers know, from one of the 
Channel Islands, and are the near neighbors of 
the Jerseys, notwithstanding which fact, and 
that both varieties have been so contiguously 
bred, and butter-makers for centuries, they are 
each claimed to be strictly pure, and not to par- 
take of the blood of the other. This is not hard 
to believe after an inspection, of them respec- 
tively. They have little in common, and are as 
distinct breeds as the Devons and Ayrshires. 
The Guernseys are of larger build than the Jer- 
seys, and it is said make excellent beef after 
drying off. Their milk and butter is partic- 
ularly rich in color all the year round, and it is 
claimed that the milk of one good Guernsey will 
color the butter of a dairy of six or eight native or 
common cows in midwinter. The cream does 
not separate from the milk as readily or as com- 
pletely as that of the Jerseys, for which reason 
they are said to make better family cows, where 
much of the milk is used on the table. The but- 
ter, however, when made, commands in England 
a higher price than that of Jerseys. A lover of 
fine stock could not help being instructed as 
well as entertained by an examination of this 
fine herd. They have been selected with great 
care and regardless of cost. The owner was in- 
duced to form a herd by reason of his. experience 
with two purchased by him about ten years ago, 
and used by him as family cows. Among so 
many, all of superior excellence, it is hard to 
particularize, but the writer would like to men- 
tion a few of what he considers the best. 

First, of course, stands the bull, justly consid- 
ered by breeders the most important element of 
a herd. Earl Barker is two years old, of 
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good size, a light orange yellow. with good deep 

carcass and short legs, broad thighs, &c., with a 

skin like a piece of kid, yellow as a Florida | 
orange, and hair like silk. He has the highest 

escutcheon the writer has ever seen on a bull. 

His horns, while standing back rather far, are 

fine and of the richest yellow, even suggesting | 
artificial coloring ; and when it is considered that 
he is out of perhaps the finest Guernsey cow in 
the country, with a butter record of twenty-one 
pounds three ounces in seven days, Mr. Watts 
may be excused for boasting that he has the | 
finest Guerusey bull for breeding purposes in 

the country. 

Fair Lass—imported—the dam of this bull, | 
justly stands first among the cows. I will not 
attempt a description of her, but merely say that | 
among her other excellent qualities, she cer- | 
tainly has the highest colored skin of any animal | 
the writer has ever seen, and he is at a loss for | 
a simile with which to compare it. It is not a 
lemon color nor an orange, but something be- 
tween the two—simply the brightest of yellows. 
Next in excellence among the older cows stands 
Brownie, nine years old, and recently imported ; 
and Anna of Beverly, imported in dam, and | 
owned by Mr. Watts for ten years, during which | 
time he has had an opportunity to judge of her | 
worth, between whom and her dam, Merry, 
there is little room for preference. Among the 
younger cows I would simply name Safrano, a | 
three year old of great beauty, being of a perfect 
wedge shape, and Cloelia, a fine three year old, 
with a remarkably developed escutcheon. It is 
to be hoped that the public will have an oppor- 
tunity of examining these cattle at our fall 
fairs. Their worth is not appreciated in this 
vicinity. 

Mr. Watts does not make butter, but has been 
sending his milk to the city in quart glass jars, 
at the reasonable price of ten cents per quart, 
guaranteeing 25 per cent. of cream. And when 
it is considered that these animals are kept and 
fed so as to promote the greatest health and 
constitutional vigor (for breeding purposes, milk 
being only a secondary consideration), it is a 
matter of wonder that Mr. Watts should be able 
to supply all his customers. 

Mr. L. F. Allen, in his valuable work on 
“ American Cattle,” says: “It is known to every 
intelligent person that there are millions of gal- 
lons of what is called milk produced in the 
neighborhoods of our largest cities—within 
them, indeed—which is utterly unfit for an 
edible use whatever. Sweet milk, so-called, | 
drawn from cows fed upon the refuse of distil- 
leries and other garbage, poisonous and offen- 
sive. The whole internal system of the cows so 
fed becomes distempered. The fetid liquid 
merely percolates through diseased glands and 
milk veins of the cow, and is drawn off in the 
color of milk, without its proper substance, and 
to the detriment, instead of nourishment, of 
every stomach into which, either directly or in- 
directly, it enters.” 

Every intelligent person knows that as a con- | 
sequence hundreds of innocent babes die every | 
year, the victims of this nefarious trade. Parents | 
who exercise the greatest care and loving kind- | 
ness for their infant offspring in many other | 


particulars, and pay away large sums for excur- 
sions, or board at inconvenient places for a few 
weeks of the year, seem totally oblivious of 
all else, and sit down to their “elegant ease’’ 
during nine months of the year, while the swill 
milk-cart is slaughtering their helpless babes. 
Why is it that the man who will spend a for- 


}tune in making his home comfortable and 


healthful, and seeks out periodically the sources 
of all other prisms about the premises, will not 
spare a day to run to the country or suburbs to 
inspect the source of his milk supply? Iam not 
an advocate of official inspections, but urge on 
the fathers a personal inspection of the herd, 
premises and methods of the dairy from which 


| they get their milk suppiy. Go when you are 
| not expected. Seeif the cows are in good health 


and are fed on healthy food, and that the proper 
attention is paid to cleanliness. A bucket of 
milk taken from a cow which is kept in the 
stable the whole year, deprived of sunlight, fresh 


; air, and without bedding, and that never re- 


ceives a carding, must contain much manure 


|and other impurities which has fallen into it 


during the process of milking. If this is allowed 
to stand, as the writer has seen, for perhaps an 
hour, or until the whole herd is milked, before 
straining, much of the offensive and poisonous 
matter will have dissolved and passed through the 
strainer and into the sensitive stomach of the 
poor babe. We have laws enough to prevent 


such practices, but they are not enforced, and 


the remedy is with the consumer—refuse to use 
such milk. . 


Creamers and Butter-Makers. 


Mesars. Editors American Farmer: 


Your correspondent in the last number struck 
a good idea in regard to the “creamer” plan of 





|'managing milk. But will it do in all cases? I 


rather think there are two important requisites, 


| water orice. Without either I do not see how 


cream can be raised in a short time. The object 
of this article is to call the attention of “ butter- 
makers” to a “butter-worker.” The cost of 


| this is small in comparison to a creamer, and 


is indispensable where the creamer is not, as 


{many have running water or a dry dairy. 


Working butter after churning is finished is the 
basis of making a good article. The Reid 
Worker, made in Philadelphia, I think will 
answer every purpose. It is simple, inexpen- 


| sive, easy to keep clean, and easy to handle. It 


thoroughly works the milk out, and the salt is 


| evenly distributed, and the butter is not handled 


to make it soft, but a paddle is used to turn it 
over. It can be weshed dry, and when finished 
(with the roller removed) forms a good table on 
which to print. I have heard that the worker 
is a good thing to make bread with, working in 
the place of kneading with the hands. If there 


is a better worker I should like to hear of it. 


Baltimore County, Md. AO 





WE CALL attention to the advertisement else- 
where of the Vermont Farm Machine Co., man- 
ufacturers of the Cooley Creamer, concerning 
which inquiries have been made by our readers, 

* 
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The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brook landville, Md. 


The Moulting Season 


Is now at hand, and it is a critical and trying 
time with the adult fowls. Fowls during this 
great strain of casting off the old plumage and 
getting new are in a weak and debilitated state, 
and need especial and extra attentioa. In a ma- 
jority of cases, at this season of the year, farmers 
are too prone to conclude that the fowls can 
take eare of themselves—get their own living. 
This is true, however, only under especially 
favorable circumstances, where the fowls are 
permitted to enjoy an unlimited range, which 
should necessarily include a wheat stubble, or 
where they can scratch over the straw and chaff 
from the threshing. Even when a flock may be 
thus favorably situated, it is mistaken economy 
not to fced them. If fowls are fed regularly, 
during moulting, morning and evening, they get 
through the strain of moulting much sooner, are 
less susceptible to disease, begin their laying 
again much sooner, and are able to commence 
the winter with hearty, vigorous constitutions— 
in fact,a flock properly cared for during July 
and August “show their keeping” for a year 
afterwards. The morning feed at this time 
should consist of good sweet corn meal and 
wheat bran or middlings—the latter preferable— 
scalded with boiling water, and about twice a 
week add a tablespoonful of flax seed meal to 
each quartof the mixed food. Keep clean, pure, 
fresh water where the fowls can have access to 
it, and replenish their drinking vessels several 
times during the day. If you have not got nice 
shady retreats for them, you must provide them, 
for hens, like humans, enjoy a noonday siesta in 
the shade. 


—e oe 2 ——_- 


The Apiary. 
Notes for August. 


This is the best month for introducing new 
strains into the Apiary or superseding impotent 
queens. 

Procure your stock from some reliable breeder 
when good results have been attained, and 
you can scarcely go amiss. Purchase only the 
best, and those that are prolific, that they may 
go into winter quarters strong, in order to men | 
through to make vigorous colonies for another 
season. Have plenty of brood reared this month 
in order to gather the honey next, and you will 
find such colonies will winter much better and 
build up more rapidly in the spring than those 
that rear but little brood during this and next 
month. It is important, even if feeding has to 
be resorted to, to stimulate the queen to activity. 
If no good honey is expected this late in the 
season, see that the centre combs contain plenty 
of room or empty cells for brood rearing, and it 
will do no harm to feed such colonies as aré de- 
ficient in stores the last of this and early next 
month (such hives as will require feeding to 
make up for a full winter’s allowance). Usu- 


ally a honey drought prevails in this section 
throughout this month, and the bees are more dif- 
ficult to handle, and are much given to robbing; 
therefore open the hives very cautiously, or in 
removing boxes or sections be as gentle as pos- 
sible, and smoke well. Keep the entrances of 
all the hives contracted, and the weak ones so 
but a bee can get in at a time. Build up the 
weak by giving from those that can spare it, 
both honey and brood. Don’t get the bees to 
robbing. Leave no bits of comb about or ex- 
ose any honey to tempt them to sucha course. 
Jestruction will follow and complete demorali- 
zation, and will continue throughout the fall. 
This is a good month to prepare for winter. 
Decide how you will winter, and make due pre- 
paration that all may be in readiness when the 
time comes, that but little annoyance may be 
given the bees. 

Keep no queenless colonies beyond August 
unless queens are expected to be introduced, and 
then insert a comb of hatching brood from time 
to time from such as can spare them in order to 
secure a supply of young bees for winter. 

Queens known to be old should be replaced 
by young ones this month. This is important 
for success another season. If any surplus boxes 
have remained on where no more box-honey is 
expected they should be removed and packed 
away for future use. Where honey abounds it 
would be best to leave on the boxes and have 
them completed from the fall flow, but usually, 
if left on, the bees will remove it to the brood 
chamber. . Different management, of course, is 
required in ditferent locations. If honey con- 
tinues, keep each hive supplied with at least one 
box over the centre of hive. Where the perfec- 
tion boxes are used, all unfinished sections can 
be completed by placing them in the boxes when 
honey is known to be coming in and contract- 
ing the brood chamber by use of the division 
boards, but keep a sharp eye on the combs re- 
moved that the moth or robber bees do not 
molest them, or your unfinished honey will cost 
you more than the gain. L. 

Sunny Side Apiary, Baltimore. 





Horticulture. 


Garden Notes. 

We pulled our first tomato this season on June 
30th, about ten days later than we usually have 
them. This is a fair index of the present season 
The weather has been particularly fine for peas, 
and we are now (July i8th) using our last crop 
of Blue Imperials, having had a constant succes- 
sion since the last week in May. We tried for 
the first time the new pea, Bliss’ American Won- 
der. We find it a first-class early pea, and fairly 
productive forsuch a dwarf variety. Our plants 
in strong and heavily manured soil grew about 
eight inches high. The best of the early dwart 
peas, and one that follows immediately on the 
heels of the American Wonder, is Blue Peter. 
This is slightly taller in growth (say ten inches) 
than the former, and is more than twice as pro- 
ductive. We find that by sowing American 
Wonder, Blue Peter, McLean’s Little Gem, and 





Blue Imperial, all at the same time, as early as 
possible, and following this planting with two 
other plantings of Little Gem and Blue Imperial, 
we have had an unbroken succession for the 
table up to the present time, which is about as 
late as we can expect them in our hot climate. 

We have tried this seasun the new tomato 
Perfection, sent out by the raiser of the Acme. 
We think Mr. Livingston had better be content 
to rest on his laurels after having produced the 
Acme. The new tomato we find to be much 
later, and not so large nor half as productive. I 
do not see how we are to get any improvement 
on the Acme. It is much the best tomato we 
have ever had, and as I now have it, is much 
larger than at first. In fact, my only fear is that 
it is getting too large, and may dévelop the 
faults which destroyed the Trophy. ‘This season 
I shall save seed trom fair, medium sized fruit 
only. I notice that the editor of the Gardener's 
Monthly still keeps up his stereotyped advice to 
train tomatoes to a single stake. I would like 
Mr. Meehan to inform us how it is done. In fact 
I do not believe it ever was done except in des- 
perately poor soil. Tomato plants, as we are 
used to see them, if trained to one stake, would 
need one as stout as a fence post, and would 
need to be trained to one stem and pruned in- 
cessantly. For the production of early fruit I 
consider the central leading stem of the tomato 
plant useless, and therefore cut it down before 
my plants go into the frames. When they are 
finally planted out each plant has from two to 
four heavy stems. No method of training that 
Ll have ever seen is worth the trouble it takes, 
unless one is compelled to raise his tomatoes in 
a very limited area. We have seen tomato 
plants, however, that needed a tall pole when 
planted out. Perhaps Mr. Meehan raises this 
sort of long-drawn specimens. 

Early potatoes are particularly fine this season. 
The Beauty of Hebron stands at the head of the 
list in our estimation. 


In the fruit garden the effects of the severe 
winter were not so seriously damaging as we 
feared at first. Raspberries were almost entirely 
unhurt, and the crop has been enormous. In 
fact we have had more than we could find time 
to gather. The Hornet has been grand in size 
and quantity, and it will be a long time before 
any of the new-fangled sorts can supersede it 
with me. Blackberries were badly hurt by the 
winter, and we have not more than half our 
usual crop. The early crop of figs dropped as 
soon as the trees started to grow, and but a 
scanty crop of late ones is showing. Grapes, 
both out doors and under glass, are exception- 
ally fine. Our peach trees were so nearly killed 
by the winter that I hardly expect to see fruit 
on them again. The pear crop is light and the 
blight is making fearful havoc among our best 
sorts. Our trees of Manning's Elizabeth, now 
nearly ane the only trees with a really heavy 
crop of fruit, though the Seckels are moderately 
full. 


In the ornamental grounds the effect of the 
winter has been very severely felt. Our grand 
old Ivies were almost all of them killed nearly 
to the ground, and large specimens of tree box 
that have weathered the blasts of a century, are 
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either killed to the ground or hopelessly spoiled 
in shape. Our Irish Yew, one of the best speci- 
mens in the country, was badly browned on the 
outside, but is recovering fast. Strange to say, 
the fine old Cedar of Lebanon showed no marks 
of injury whatever. Our old Hydrangea Hor- 
tensia bushes came out from under their winter 
blanket of sods in fine condition, and are now 
one grand mass of bloom. Iam sorry to say 
that the weeds, both annual and perennial, 
stood the winter well, and the crop bas been 
more abundant than usual. That dreadful little 
perennial morning-glory, Convolvulus Arvensis, 
has kept the hoes busy, and the cry is still they 
come. I can subdue and eradicate quack grass 
or any other weed we have, but who can tell us 
how to kill Convolvulus Arvensis ? 
W. F. Massey. 
Hampton Gardens, July, 18, 1881. 


Strawberry Time in Anne Arundel 
County, Md. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


As I wrote you in a former article, this is in- 
deed our harvest time, especially for the northern 
portion of the county—a visit will convince any 
one of this fact. ‘The county at present writing 
is filled with thousands of pickers, mostly Ger- 
mans from Baltimore, besides many more from 
the adjoining counties. For the poorer classes 
from the city it is quite a treat to stay fora 
month or more during this most beautiful month 
of the year; many will tell you that not only is 
their financial condition improved thereby, but 
their bodily health also. 

The Germans being not only a money making, 
but a merry making people, also pass much of 
their leisure time while among us in enjoying 
themselves as only a German can; music and 
dancing over the spacious barn floors being their 
favorite pastime, smoking and becr drinking 
also come in for their share of attention. The 
strawberry crop of 1881 will long be remem- 
bered as one of the largest on record, the past 
winter and spring being a favorable one; and 
Jack Frost kindly holding off during the blos- 
soming season, a full crop was the natural con- 
sequence, and such acrop! Many were unable 
to secure pickers enough to gather them, and 
thousands of bushels rotted upon the vines. 
One noticeable feature of the past crop has been 
the almost total failure of the “ Wilson,” usually 
so certain and reliable; whether this was owing 
to being overloaded with fruit, or degeneration, 
it is a fact that it was left by almost every other 
of the many varieties in cultivation here. Those 
who relied mainly upon this variety complain 

enerally of an unprofitable strawberry season, 
ing unable to get more than half the price ob- 
tained for larger and sweeter sorts. The con- 
sumers are beginning to find out that there are 
much better flavored sorts to be obtained, aad 
we may safely predict that it is soon to be laid 
aside, although many will mourn for it as fora 
lost friend, for as a shipping berry it will be long, 
in our opinion, before a better sort will be found 
to take its place. 
Among the varieties deserving special notice 
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as doing well during the present season may be 
mentioned “Chas. Downing,’ “Kentucky Late,” 
and “ Crescent Seedling.” ‘The * Sharpless Seed- 
ling” and “ Miner’s Great Prolitic”’ did best and 
were the most profitable sorts with me. The 
“ Sharpless,’ although far from being a hand- 
some berry, was a general favorite in the market, 
on account of its great size and excellent flavor; 
they brought two or three times the price of the 
common sorts. ‘Miner's Great Prolific’ was 
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Work After Showers. 


Jlessrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Farmers do not always form a proper estimate 
of the advantage of stirring the soil, unless too 
wet after showers, before it hardens. The field, 
the garden and truck-patch should be worked 


| over after every rain as soon as it is in proper 


all its name denotes, being not only of large uni- | 


form size, but one of the most productive sorts 
on my place; it is a showy berry, but a little 
dark in color. “Chas. Downing,” asa standard, 
held its own against all comers. “ Kentucky 


Late” bore enormous crops of large, bright, showy | 


fruit, which commanded highest prices. “ Cres- 
cent Seedling” literally covered the ground; a 
part of one patch was planted to itself, and the 
result was small knotty berries hardly worth the 
gathering; where the “Chas. Downing” was 
planted among them they were large and per- 
tect in shape. I noticed that the largest and most 
beautiful specimens were to be found bordering 
upon a patch of “ Sharpless ;’’ being pistilate and 
requiring to be fertilized by other varieties they 
seem to partake of the nature of the sorts planted 
among them. 

One fact has been clearly demonstrated by the 
strawberry season just passed through, and that 
is the importance of good varieties and high 
culture. The old way of letting them run wild 
and taking care of themselves in an unequal 
fight with weeds and grass will have to give 


way before the more advanced methods of cul- | 


tivation; as instance, a patch in which the run- 
ners were not allowed to cover the ground, 
except upon a narrow space of six inches wide 
in the row, produced as much fruit and double 


order—* quick movement is worth a good deal 
at such times.” It is a great saving of time, 
labor, patience, wear and tear. The weeds are 
or should be killed and kept down before they 
make much growth, or before they grow, and the 
crop is soothed and nourished by the moving of 
the moist, crumbling soil; and, if roots and 
spongioles are broken they heal rapidly, arc 
their srowth and extension is greatly facilitated 

The wear and tear of plow points, harrows 
and cultivators in hard, dry soils, especially it 
they be clay, is not duly considered, and the ex- 
pense of keeping tools in order when compelled 
to be used in such soils are items of considerable 
magnitude. 

Plants that are worked in moist'season, if the 


| roots are broken, do not faint or wither and re- 


the size of the berries grown upon beds allowed | 


to run at will. 


I am planting the large kinds | 


two and a-half feet apart, and keeping off all | 


runners; my experience this season convinces 
me that it will pay for the extra labor entailed. 
Will not some one invent an attachment toa 
cultivator that will do away with hand cutting 
of the runners ? 

At present writing the merry strawberry pick- 
ers have laid aside their boxes and trays and 
taken up the basket, for pea picking is now in 
order. 


Enough peas are grown by our truckers | 


to more than keep the pickers busy for several | 
weeks after strawberries are gone; prices for | 


these have kept up well so far, averaging eighty 
cents per bushel. A large business is done by 
the packers of Baltimore in canning peas, which 
seems to be a growing interest every year. But 
soon the wagons will be loaded with pickers 
homeward bound, and our neighborhood will 
resume its usual quiet appearance; the old barn 
and strawberry house will be emptied of their 
noisy crews for a season until another straw- 
berry time shall call them out again. RR. Ss. €. 


{‘The above reached us too late for our July 
number.— Eds. A. F’| 





a 


the proper time in which to completely extermi- 
nate growing trees that we wish to get rid of. 


quire reaction, but proceed in luxuriance and 
growth. After showers there is generally a 
pleasant coolness, and the men and teams do 
more and better work and with increased ease 
and comfort perform the day’s labor. “ While 
there is season, place and stir.” The stirring and 
pulverization is then more complete, and_ the 
crops receive the full advantage of the tillage 
All this being true, and a good deal more that 
might be said, the motive for prompt exertion 
must be apparent, and no good farmer or gar- 
dener would neglect the use of opportunities that 
add so much to the growth of his crops and to 
the reduction of expenses and labor. 
Keswick, Albemarle Co., Va. 
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J. Frvz 


Growing Strawberrie:. 





The Germantown Telegraph says : 

“In setting out a bed of strawberries —and 
they should be found in every private garden— 
the strong growers, like Captain Jack, Sharpless 
&c., should be set in hills, say three feet apart 
each way, and cultivated between. On the other 
hand, smaller, weaker plants, like Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, sheuld be planted in rows, say from eigh 
teen to twenty-four inches apart each way 
and allowed to run together. Perhaps more 
fruit can be obtained in this way, and some 
growers think larger, as the old vines can be re 
moved and the young ones always left to take 
their places, which cannot be done so well when 
in hills. Some growers change their ground and 
renew their bed every second year, or third year 
at most. This may be best with some varieties 
but we do not think so generally. We have 
raised first-class crops the fourth and fifth year 
Still, as the trouble of setting out a bed is not 
great, it may be well to test, in a small way, the 
results of two, three, four and five-year beds be- 


| fore renewing. 
To Krut Trees.—The first half of August is 


“In preparing a bed, the soil should be made 
very rich with well-rotted barnyard manure 
and as friable as possible. The plants should 
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not be set deeply but firmly, with the aid of the 
boot; the ground must not be low or cold, or 
liable to retain water. 

“It is advisable to take up the new plants the 

latter part of July, and transplant in a cauli- 
tlower frame or any open frame, in a cool place, 
kept pretty much in the shade, and regularly 
watered. Atthe end of August or the first week 
in September, set out the plants in the bed where 
they are to stand, taking with each plant a small 
ball of earth. This will give them an excellent 
start the present season, and will yield the fol- 
lowing year almost a full crop of the largest 
berries. 
—‘ The best cover for the beds in winter is straw, 
or very light straw manure, and this should in no 
case be so heavy as te retain the water, or the ap- 
pearance of the plant in the spring will not be 
as satisfactory as we would desire.” 


*2 





Pleasure Grounds.—August, 1881. 


By W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


The term Pleasure Grounds, if we accept the 
many rural enjoyments which it embraces, pre- 
sents to most minds an almost unlimited number 
of objects for recreation. For instance,on a hot 
summer day we can take shelter from the 
scorching heat under the shade of some favorite 
tree; enjoy in the morning paper the current 
news, or feast on the contents of some favorite 
book, and should an artistic taste find place in 
the individual, then that can be exercised on the 
study of various forms of trees, and how light 
and shade blend in the leafy garnished branches, 
affording shade at the same time to some feath- 
ered songster. 

In such a spot it frequently happens that an 
ant’s nest is at hand, and to watch closely the 
industry and apparent ingenuity of these tiny 
insects, might well act as an incentive to stimu- 
late the mind and hands of the sluggard to hon- 
est activity; and further, as a study there is the 
trim-kept lawn bedecked with groups of shrubs 
and beds of flowers all spread out before the 
observer. But the pleasures to be enjoyed in 
the shade become exhausted through time, and 
a favorite recreative change would be a walk in 
some pleasant lane during the cool of the morn- 
ing or decline of day, there to hold sweet con- 
verse with the vegetable, animal or mineral 
kingdoms, in either of whose domains the inquir 
ing mind will find ample food for reflection. 
Some people might prefer, with trowel and scis- 
sors in hand, to attend to the tieing up of creep- 
ers on the veranda or arbor, or to seeing that 
weeds in the flower beds are kept in subjection, 
or it may be supplying the plants in pots with 
water, as well as watching closely that insects 
do not prey upon them. 

Trees, shrubs and flowers, are all necessary 
adornments to first-class pleasure grounds, but 
with all these it appears to us that the sccne is 
stale and sombre; animal life is what is wanted 
to brighten things up, as for instance, children 
enjoying the swing, and young and old peopie 
mixed up in playing a game of croquet, lawn 


tennis, &c. This is what 
thereby making lawns around homes truly 

pleasure grounds. Pure air, moderate and free 

exercise, with agreeable society, should be aimed 

at by all owners of country homes, for it is here 

that life can be enjoved very often with more 

comfort, satisfaction and economy than at most 

of the putfed-up summer watering places at the 

sober cost of four to ten dollars per day—with 
tips into the bargain—exclusive of travelling 
expenses to and from, taking no notice here of 
the outfit. But then to remain at home is not 
fushionable—fell tyrant, that fashion, so invading 
to one’s comfort, convenience and purse. 

Casks set to receive rain water from buildings, 
with ponds of water and marshes, are just the 
places from which proceed that pest of human 
flesh, the mosquito, therefore do away with all 
such receptacles near dwellings; but neverthe- 
less with this care mosquitoes may find out 
your abiding place by being borne thither by the 
winds; so it will by thisappeara debatable ques- 
tion. How to escape the fangs of this unwelcome 
disturber of our peace and comfort had best be 
discussed under a thin muslin curtain. 

A running stream of pure water passing 
through a pleasure garden is in many respects 
very desirable; at a smal] expense such a 
stream could be made to form numerous rip- 
pling cascades, or be led off to form a series of 
trout ponds, but beware, or bear in mind, that 
such ponds will breed mosquitoes, which latter 
cause a faint idea to pervade our minds that 
they must have been created to punish us for 
some of our minor transgressions; the painful 
results of their stings on our bodies leading us 
to this conclusion. 

In all Christian lands we are inculeated to 
love our neighbors as we do ourselves, and as 
the present season of the year is opportune, we 
would therefore suggest to set about collecting 
seeds of all valuable plants as they ripen, so that 
you may have enough for yourself and some to 
give to your neighbor, as true lovers of Flora’s 
treasures are never stingy. Seed should be 
dried in the shade, and not set out to roast in the 
sun, as we too often see them. Keep a sharp 
lookout for the hanging caterpiller, as it is just 
now forming its cocoon; its favorite food is the 
leaves of the various kinds of arbor-vites, but 
it also preys on other evergreens, as well as 
on the leaves of deciduous trees, particularly the 
silver maple. 

It is no uncommon practice among gardeners 
and amateur plant growers to cut severely back 
both the leaves and flower stems of herbaceous 
plants so soon as they have done flowering. This 
exhausts the plant by causing it to put forth a 
new set of leaves, to the detriment of the crowns 
about forming for next year’s action. 


we term enjoying life, 


Work for the Month.—August. 

A lady contributor elsewhere urges with force 
and reason that farmers should sometimes take 
a holiday, and no time is more propitious for 
such relaxation than the present, when, if ever, 
a vacation is practicable to the busy farmer, who 
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will often gain much more than it costs by a trip | pleases—giving red colors when red is wanted, 


among new scenes. 


Plowing for Wheat.—This work ought 
to be begun as soon as the ground is in suitable 
condition. Deep plowing is advisable, unless 
the sub-soil is sour, or contains some injurious 
element, as it facilitates the escape of surface 
water, prevents winter killing and permits the 
roots to permeate freely through the soil. Good 
plowing done now makes the after preparation 
easy, When the time for seeding comes. On 
another page the discussion of the question of 
early or late plowing by the Deer Creek Club 
will be read with interest. 

Rye —This crop is sown by many at the end 
of this month. Others sow in September. For 
cutting green for early feeding, or for fall or 
spring pasturing, it is better to sow early and to 
make successive sowings. For these purposes 
two bushels of seed to the acre is not too much, 
and for a crop of grain one bushel is not too 
little. A soil that is too light for wheat will 
often give paying crops of rye, but the land 
ought to be in good tilth. Frequently, indeed, 
as a rule, the straw of rye brings as much as the 
grain, where a city market is convenient, and 
thus often makes it more profitable than wheat. 
When rye is to be cut green for stock, the land 
ought to be made rich; the yield is larger and 
it comes earlier. 


Buckwheat may still make a crop of 
grain if sown at once; and if intended for turn- 
ing under as a green manure it may be sown at 
any time during the month. 


Tobacco.—For further instrumental culture 
and preparation of tobacco, we can do no more 
than refer to our suggestions for last month. 
The planter must now begin to prepare for the 
destruction of the “ horn-blower.” Much has 
been written and said upon this subject, but still 
the old fashion of hand-picking seems to be the 
preferred way; however, we again suggest to 
the planter to try poison. Arsenic, cobalt, or 
some poison dissolved in a solution of honey 
and water, may prove beneficial by being drop- 
ped in the flowers of tobacco and Jamestown 
weed. Pyrethrum powder has proven success- 
ful in killing the cabbage worm and might 
prove successful with the tobacco worm. -A 
solution of honey-water with this vegetable 
poison might prove efficacious in destroying the 
‘“horn-blower,” by being put into flowers. There 
is one method, however, that is always certain 
in the destruction of the moth, viz.: Hire the 
children in the neighborhood to visit the tobacco 
fields in the evening and give them one dollar 
per hundred for the flies, and we will insure suc- 
cess in that way. The death of every female fl 
insures certainly the death of one thousan 
tobacco worms. 

Priming and topping tobacco now will soon 
be in season. The rule here is to prime high 
enough to keep the lower leaves from touching 
the ground. Topping is a matter of another 
consideration; from eight to twelve leaves are 
about the number left upon the stalk. Flue cur- 
ing should come into universal practice; without 
yf the planter is subject to all the vicissitudes of 
the weather; with it he controls the crop as he 








or yellow colors when yellow is wanted, pro- 
vided that the tobacco is always ripe. Barns to 
cure with flue heat should not be large—12 by 
16—12 feet pitch is large enough. 

Turnips.—Ruta Bagas should have been 
sown before now. If sown at once, however, 
they may make a crop. Flat turnips may be 
sown until the 25th of the month, The white 
é6r purple top are most used here, and the seed 
is usually sown breadcast, one pound being 
sufficient for an acre. A dose of 200 lbs. of good 
super-phosphate to the acre is a good applica- 
tion—promotes their early growth by giving a 
vigorous start. 


Timothy.—This grass likes a loam witha 
good proportion of clay, which ought to be 
deeply plowed; subsoiled, if possible; and 
brought to a fine tilth by continued use of the 
harrow and roller. Where the land needs some 
help nothing is better than super-phosphates, 
fine bone dust, or well decomposed barn-yard 
manure. Care should be taken to distribute the 
seed evenly—a peck to the acre—and cover with 
a light harrow, or brush it in. 

Live Stock.—See that your working stock 
receive the attention it deserves at this season of 
hard work, not only in the way of ample feed, 
but in care as to regularity of feeding, and 
attention to harness and collars and yokes that 
the animals may not become galled and sore. 
The washing of the shoulders of horses with 
strong solution of salt and water has heretofore 
been recommended for hardening the skin. 

Lambs, if not already weaned, should be at 
once, so that the ewes may be allowed to take 
on flesh if they are to be sold, or to gain strength 
if to breed again. Feed new corn, stalks and 
ears, to hogs to be killed this fall. Don’t allow 
brood sows to raise more pigs than they can take 
care of. 

———_— -__3 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden.— 
August. 


A failure in the peach crop in most of the 
aspen, ante districts will enable fruit-grow- 
ers and orchardists to devote more attention to 
other fruits—apples, pears, &c.—during this 
month, as also to the destruction of insect ene- 
mies—caterpillars, codling moth, pear-slug, &c., 
&c. The latter has been quite troublesome in 
places in our State during June, and as there 
are two crops of them annually, this month will 
give chance to destroy the latter one. London- 
purple, dissolved in water—sufficient of the 
poison to color the water somewhat — and 
sprinkled on the foliage of the trees with a 
“fountain pump” is very effective, but for the 
August crop of slugs is attended with some 
danger, as the fruit of some varieties is ripe or 
ripening, and possibly injury might result to the 
corsumers of such. Air-slacked lime, if well 
and thoroughly dusted over the trees, will kill 
what slugs it comes in centact with, and is at- 
tended with no danger. Not only are pear trees 
defoliated by this nuisance, but it preys upon 
cherry as well, and even the foliage of plum 
trees is sometimes thoroughly skeletonized by 
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its rapacious appetite. 
pare for war,” is an adage that applies with 
full force to fruit- -growing. Now that the main | 
crop with Maryland growers is virtually a blank, 
it is indispensable to future success that judi- 
cious preparation be made while opportunity 
offers to insure the best results in the event of a 
full crop next year. 
means be neglected because of the absence of 
fruit; but, on the other hand, should be kept in 
the very best condition possible, for the two-fold 
reason that to overcome the injury inflicted by 
the extreme cold of last winter, extra attention 
in the way of culture and fertilizers is necessary; 
and secondly, to insure a good crop next year, a 
good growth of young wood is requisite, in the 
attainment of which the orchard is rendered 
capable of withstanding more successfully the 
extremes of dry and cold weather; so that it is 
a short-sighted practice to leave orchards to 
shift for themselves, withholding all attention 
because of no immediate prospect for remunera- 
tion for labor expended. In the apple orchard 
the prematures and windfalls should all be 
gathered up, the best of them made into cider 
tor vinegar, and the balance fed to the hogs. 

In the Frurr GARDEN, the strawberry beds 
will be needing attention to keep down weeds, 
and where desired, to raise young plants for new 
beds. Keep the soil loose and friable so that the 
runners can take root readily, and make good 
strong plants for early fall setting, when the 
weather is favorable and soil in proper condi- 
tion. There are so many really good kinds of 
this luscious and beautiful fruit, as to render it 
wholly unnecessary to advise as to varieties; 
we only say by way of suggestion, that without 
good soil and culture the real merits of all of 
them are undeveloped. The old or fruiting canes 
of the raspberry and blackberry beds are better 
removed as soon as done fruiting, when a better 
chance is offered for keeping the young growth 
in proper condition, and to give thereby stronger 
assurances of a good crop the succeeding year. 
Currant and gooseberry beds, when the bushes 
are not of sufficient size to perfectly shade the 
soil around them, should be kept clean of weeds, 
either by heavy mulching with coarse litter of 
some kind; or by frequent stirring of the soil. 
The grapevines in the fruit garden will soon now 
be objects of interest, to sec that they are prop- 
erly secured to trellises or stakes, as the case 
may be, and that no rank growth of weeds is 
permitted in the border, is about all they require 
at this time. 


As a general suggestion for the fruit garden, 


we would add in conclusion that to persistently | 


destroy every weed that appears therein is one 
of the very best means of economizing the fer- 
tility of the soil therein; as it requires just as 
much soil-food for a worthless weed as it does 
for a valuable and useful plant of the same size, 





Summer Pruning. 


No orchard or fruit garden can be said to be 
well managed if summer pruning is neglected, 
for the strength and vigor of the trees, bushes or 
vines, will be wasted in making superfluous 


Orchards should by no | 


| from that one cause. 
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“In time of peace pre- | wood instead of forming fruit beds for next 


year’s crop. It is better to pinch off a tender 
shoot than to let become a strong branch 
needing the application of the knife, or it may 
be the saw. The old proverb which says, “as 


| the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” is very ex- 


pressive. If we wish to obtain well-formed 
trees, we must begin in proper time and bring 
them into the proper shape by proper pruning. 
The formation of low branches should be en- 
couraged in fruit trees for the double purpose of 
having the fruit within reach and shading the 
stem from the rays of the sun. 

If summer pinching or pruning is commenced 
in proper time, there will not be so many ill- 
shaped trees to be seen; one-sided and double- 
headed specimens will not be crowded with 
wood nor with branches crossing and chafing 
each other. Most trees are inclined to grow 
more to one side than the other, shooting toward 
light and fresh air, and avoiding the drip of other 
trees. It will be necessary to check this tendency 
by shortening in or removing these branches 
which extend too far on one side. The centres 
of fruit trees should be kept free from wood, so 
that the rays of the sun may reach the fruit on 
all the branches. In the training of trees as 
pyramids it sometimes happens that the side 
branches shoot above the central or leading 
branch; this tendency should be corrected by 
pinching the shoots as fast as they appear, thus 
keeping down the irregularity and bringing the 
trees into desired shape. The productiveness of 
apple, pear, peach and plum trees, and of goose- 
berry and currant bushes, &c., may be increased 
and the size of the fruit considerably enlarged 
by pruning—that is by shortening in the shoots 
of the last year’s growth, leaving only spurs a 
few inches long.—£xz. 





Vegetable Garden. 


The year, so far as it has gone, has been, on 
the whole, very favorable to garden crops. Small 
fruits were plentiful and fine; nor have I seen 
or heard of any loss from winter-killing. The 
frequent rains have made the weeds rampant, 
but that is a pleasant contrast to the memorable 
wilting of the crops in 1880. 

Nothing is lost in Nature. I have never lost 
sight of this sublime truth since the day that I 
returned a “live” barrel of flour to a grocer and 
found that, by his own confession, it immediately 
reappeared in handsome bags as “ Extra Family 
Flour.’ Now, the flour we can return and get 
our money back, but who can estimate the time 
and labor annually sacrificed in preparing the 
land and unwittingly sowing old or worthless 

seeds? For some years back I have suffered a 
good deal in that respect, and also hear my 
neighbors making loud complaint. Not that 
the year’s supply of seed is by any means to be 


| condemned as a whole, but that, taking one year 


with another, there is altogether too much loss 
A seedsman who would 
take the trouble to test his stock annually, and 
advertise'the fact, would confer a great benefit 
on himself and on this community. Of several 
articles carefully tested by me this summer, six- 





) 
| 


teen per cent. was the highest of any one kind 


that germinated. They had disappointed me 
out-doors, and I felt sure that for once at least 
the weather was not to blame. 

My experience with Peruvian guano 
season, on early crops, tells me that when used 
alone, no matter how liberally, it failed to give 
a satisfactory return; when used along with 
barn-yard manure the crops have clearly bene- 
fitted by it. 
and some things are yet to be heard from. 

August is a quiet month in the garden. The 
bustle of getting in second crops, such as cab- 
bage, leeks and celery, is generally over in July, 
and we are now given a chance to catch up with 
the hoeing and weeding. Turnips may be sown 
after potatoes or the first early corn. Several 
sowings should be made at intervals, and all in 
rows, so that they can be properly cultivated. 
Towards the end of the month fall spinach and 
German kale may be sown. Parsley should be 
transplanted into a frame for winter use. Celery 
must be kept clean and occasionally watered 
No attempt at earthing-up this month. 

Authorities tell us that the practice of cutting 
out the old canes of raspberries and blackberries, 
when done fruiting, is wrong; that nature in- 
tended the old canes to shade the young growth, 
&c. This gives us a good excuse to put off the 
work to a more convenient season, but if I could 
find time I would do it now, as well as reduce 
the number of young canes to three or four. 
Just how the old canes can shade the young 
when the latter,as a general rule, are outside 
the stool, is past my comprehension. It is un- 
tidy gardenirg to say the least. 

JOHN WATSON 
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The Grange. 


BALTIMORE Co. GRANGE, No. 13, will hold its 
regular quarterly meeting on August 25th, at 
the Hall of Patapsco Grange. 
will be installed, and a number of papers read 
on agricultural and horticultural subjects. 


CHopTank District GRANGE No. 3 will hold 
its regular meeting in the new hall of Denton 
Grange, No. 43, in Tuckahoe Neck, on Wednes- 
day, August 3d. A dinner will be provided, and 
the members of the order, with their families and 
guests, may depend upon having a good time. 
Addresses will be made by prominent members 
of the order. 


Summit GRANGE, No. 164, Baltimore Co., is 
building a new hall at Middletown and will 
dedicate it in a few weeks. 

Sabject for August. 


The Lecturer of the National Grange recom- 
mends the discussion of the following question, 
and makes the annexed suggestions concerning 
its treatment : 

Question.—How to adjust equitably the ques- 
tion of inter-State commerce. 

Suggestions-This question is of such magnitude 
that it should attract the serious attention of the 
American people. It should be adjusted upon 
the principle of exact justice to all men. his 
can be done only after it is thoroughly under- 
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stood. Hence the necessity of studying it well, 
and discussing it in every subordinate Grange 


| in the land, that it may be fully understood by 


this | 


Perhaps I will have to except corn, | 


all members. This is of the utmost importance, 
in order to co-operate in applying remedies in 
adjustments. Government must control these 
monster monopolies, or in their greed for wealth 
and power they will control the government— 
which means suffering, want and ruin. Speedy 
legislation by State and Nation must be made. 
But legislation in the past has been largely in 
the interest of monopolies, and made so by the 
use of the ill-gotten gains filched from the farm- 
ers. No change can be hoped for as long as cor- 
porations are perinitted to control conventions, 
elections and legislation. Just legislation re- 


' quires honest legislators, men of undoubted in- 


The new officers | 





tegrity, men whose fidelity can withstand the 
temptations of demagogues, men who would 
spurn with contempt the idea of being bought 
and sold. 


- a 


Taking Time by the Forelock. 





By WM. HENRY FARQUHAR. 
Read before Montgomery County Grange 

The most useful ideas which we get from 
other persons are often obtained from remarks 
casually made. If you will set your memory to 
work, I think you will find that the practical 
views which have been of most service are such 
as were dropped in the conversation of thought- 
ful and experienced acquaintances who spoke 
perhaps without any design of communicating 
formal instruction. Especially is this the case 
in matters relating to our great business of agri- 
culture. Some of these old farmers of the sort 
that city papers designate contemptuously as 
“rustic grangers,” are as full of wise practical 
notions as an egg is of meat. The expressions 
they employ are not exactly ready to send to 
the paper for publication; they might sound 
odd and unconnected ; but if the sound truths 
they contain were collected and properly set 
down there might be more value in a few lines 
than in many pages of elegant writing. 

If people who compose long articles for the 
press, or deliver lengthy speeches on the ros- 
trum or at the bar, would only sift out all the 
chaff and rubbish first, and leave just the sub- 
stance, the solid grain, the meat, the essence, 
what a saving there would be. But while 
writers are paid so mucha line, and while the 
talents of the speaker and the greatness of a 
speech are estimated by its length, by the num- 
ber of words he uses, the people must continue 
to “pay very dear for their whistle.” 

My object in the present article is not to in- 
dulge in satirical remarks, which are the easiest 
sort to make and are often of the smallest value, 
but to call your attention to the wisdom that 
may be found in the sayings of experienced far- 
mers regarding the practical importance of get- 
ting all parts of their special busines done at the 
right time. “Take time by the forelock; a 
stitch in time saves nine,” &c. 

I have often been struck with the peculiar 
position in this respect which our occupation 
holds. While the whole year seems to be before 
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; ; 
is in which our labors may be done, the fellow 


that works on that principle will find he has 
labored under a great delusion. I don’t believe 


there is any other occupation to whose success | 


it is more important to watch the season and save 
the precious hours. To be sure, there is in agri- 
cultural operations a wide variety in this respect, 
as in all others. One reason why our business is 
more charming than any other lies in the fact that 
it has more variety. For sowing and planting, 
and even reaping, the season is not so punctilious 
in its requirements as, for instance, in the mer- 
chant’s obligation to meet his notes. Thus we 
may plant corn (it would appear) at any time 
from the last of April till the last of May, and 
still have a heavy crop. Potatoes have a very 
wide scope for their burial in the soil; the three 


months from the last of March to the Jatter part | 
of June are within the period of successful plant- | 


ing operation. 

For sowing wheat there is a month’s option. 
The proper time for gathering in the harvest 
affords rather less option to the lazy man; he 
uses it, however, in the case of cutting grass, to 
the injury of the quality no doubt. 

These are great privileges which 
mer has, or seems to have. Iam not sure they 
arc an unmixed advantage. Man is so consti- 
tuted he is too apt to take advantage of privi- 
leges and push them to their utmost extent, if he 
doesn’t go beyond. 


the far 


To return to those practical views before re- 
ferred to, I have heard the remark made by ob- 
servant farmers, that in spite of the seemingly 
wide scope afforded to their varied operations, in 
their opinion there was just one period, almost 


one day in the year they were speaking of, which | 


would have been better than any other for put- 
ting the seed in the ground. How this may be 
I cannot undertake to say, but I think few 
will dispute the fact that the successful farmer 
is he who gets ready tor planting at the time 
which his closest observation and best experi- 
ence have induced him to consider the right 
time—the one who “ takes time by the forelock”’ 
—not only in planting and gathering, but 
throughout the varied operations of the year. 
Surely, “there is a time for everything.” No 
truer or more important maxim can be im- 
pressed on the youthful mind, if indeed it is 
possible to impress a thing by any power save 
personal experience. 

If you only regard personal satisfaction, there 
is nothing more conducive to it than such an 
arrangement of your operations as keep you 
ahead of time. What a triumph it is to hold on 
to the forelock of that powerful old fellow with 
the hour glass and scythe. Then you can turn 
some of his resistless power to your own advan- 
tage; then you always know where you are; 
but once loose your hold on that forelock, and 
where are you? I could say a great deal more 
on the subject—it is indeed inexhaustible. And 
there is one part of it which must not be omit- 
ted; one of the many things that go to make up 
the vast sphere of the influences exerted in the 
great reality called time. I lately met with a 
very interesting incident referring to it, new to 
me, and I expect so to most of you. It is posi- 
tively authentic, which is more than can be said 


| ington. 


| beforehand. 
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of most of the stories related of General Wash- 
It is told by the distinguished painter, 
Rembrandt Peale. He says “that the General 
sat to him three times for his portrait. The 
hour was 7 in the morning. The first morning 
the State House clock struck the first bell of 7, 
the door opened, Washington entered with his 
watch in his hand, and he was seated before the 
clock was done striking the hour. The second 
morning he was seen walking in the State House 
yard beneath the painter's window; the first 
stroke of 7 reached his ear as he was walking 
from the stairs ; he wheeled round, walked quick- 


| ly back, and was in the room before the clock 


had finished 7, again holding his watch in his 
hand. On the third morning he entered as the 
clock began to strike.” 

How is that for punctuality? <A virtue 
always of high rank which seems to gain an 
added lustre from this recital. 

If “procrastination is the thief of time,’ as 
it is so correctly termed, punctuality may be 
denominated his watchman and_ body-guard. 


These simple old sayings are great trfiths of 


| universal experience, and should be carried out 
} in practice with a determination and _ fidelity 


proportioned to their vitalimportance. No man 
and no woman has more need to observe them 
than he and she whose success is to depend on 
good farming 


One more feature or quality pertaining to the 


| old gentlemen who is carrying us all on hts un- 
| returning course remains to be described, but 
| this is the most important of all. 


In order that 
the farmer may succeed in the effort to perform 
all his complex duties, each in its proper time, it 
is absolutely essential to plan and arrange them 
It is not enough to hold on to 
time’s forelock; you must look ahead also. 
Here, more perhaps than anywhere else, brains 
come in. Earnest and deep thinking is required 
to make every stroke tell, every part of the ma- 
chine work to the best advantage. It has been 
by the use of this provision, planning the work 
beforehand, that the most illustrious men have 
accomplished great achieyments. When Bona- 
parte had decided that the fortress of Ulm, in Ger- 
many, situated some hundreds of miles off, 
should be at once captured, he laid off the 
necessary details of the plan first in his own 
capacious brain and then on the charts of the 
intervening country. His troops were scattered 
pretty much over the whole of France, but he 
knew where every division was. Orders were 
sent to the commander of each directing the 
roads along which they must march, the dis- 
tances to be travelled and the particular stopping 
place that was to be reached at the end of every 
day. Immediately two or three hundred tbhou- 
sand men were in motion—twenty thousand 
here, thirty or forty thousand there, all converg- 
ing from the wide periphery whence they 
started, like the spokes of a wheel, and on the 
very day appointed meeting at the centre before 
the doomed city, which fell in a very short time 
into their hands. Here was shown what can be 
done by planning well beforehand. 

If only the farmer would employ his brains in 
this way, making proper allowances for obstruc- 
tions beyond his power to control, such as the 
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. , . | 
weather, and for others, such as imperfect im- 


plements, &c., by providing against them in ad- 
vance, and in short, doing everything at the 


right time, he would escape the greater part of 


the troubles so much fretted about. 

You know that we farmers have somehow 
acquired the bad reputation of being the great- 
est “grumblers” in the world. So far as this 
charge is true, it would be worth while to in- 
quire if the cause does not proceed in great 
measure from the neglect to lay out our business 
beforehand, “to make the head save the hands,” 
in short, to “ use the brains.”’ 

Of course we never can fix up everything 
about us. I believe there is some truth in what 
[I heard my friend Brown, on Haulins river, say, 
that ‘as soon as a man thinks he has got every- 
thing fixed, he is sure to die.” However that 
may be, we shall all find that a great cause 
for fretting and grumbling will be removed when 
we take the Napoleon plan of laying out our 
work in all its particulars, and then go straight 
into the field of action and carry it out accord- 
ingly. This course will save the waste of efforts 
which we so often have to regret; it will save 
us, too, the mortifying lamentations. “how much 
better things might have been ;” if I had got 
that corn or wheat in a little sooner,” &c., &c 
But cruel time will not come back. 





e — 
“ Home Department. 
Travellers and Travelling. 
Many ard various are the modes of travel. 


Sergeant Bates seizes the Star Spangled Banner 
in his patriotic right hand and not only walks 
from Maine to Georgia, but traverses England 
from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End. Prof. Paul 
Boyton, the 
armor, hoists his little sail, takes a “header” 
into the Ohio or Mississippi, and calmly pursues 
his damp and winding way as if it were just as 

customary to swim your summer trip as to take 
it by any other method. Prof. Donaldson steps 
into the frail basket of his balloon, throws dis- 
cretion literally to the winds, and soars away 
into the empyrean without the least idea where 
the end of his route may be. Two brothers by 
the not uncommon name of Smith paddle away 
in a little boat only sixteen feet long and two 
and a half wide, and cross the broad Atlantic, 
with the trifling inconveniences of not having 
room to sleep, or even to eat a square meal, until 
they step on English soil. One persevering man 
trundles a wheelbarrow from New York to San 
Francisco, wins a large bet, and prefers to re- 
cross the continent in a palace car. The votary 
of the bicycle mounts his still horse and rolls 
along the pleasant country roads and lanes, as 
careless of his route and as unencumbered with 
baggage as were the troubadours of old, and it 
is recorded that when he comes to a particularly 
steep hill he carefully dismounts, and exclaim- 
ing, “‘ The merciful man is merciful to his beast,” 
he tenderly leads him to the very top. So pop- 
ular has this mode of locomotion become in the 
last few years that one factory in New Jersey 
turns out one thousand perfect bicycles every 


amphibious, puts on his water-proof 
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month, and the Governor of Massachusetts 
recently reviewed twelve hundred American 
wheelmen on Boston Common. 

Young ladies fresh from graduating classes 
don the latest “love of a travelling suit” and 
speed away by rail or by boat wherever fond 
parents will escort them. Young gentlemen 
get into marvellous fishing rigs, and plunge into 
the unbeaten forests to camp out and to lure the 
shy and lovely trout to its death. 

All over this broad land, in this month, by 
day and by night, railroad trains are rushing, 
bearing the old, the middle-aged and the young 
in search of health, of pleasure, or of frolic. The 
linen duster and travelling satchel are ubiqui- 
tous, and the hotel clerk is indeed monarch of 
all he surveys in the tired and dusty army pass- 
ing and repassing before his keen vision. 

Americans are so perpetually on the go that 
it is not strange that they acquire a singular 
alertness of nerve and muscle, and I believe it is 
mainly owing to this that we asa nation have 
been able up to date to out-walk, out-row, out- 
swim, out-trot, out-shoot and out-boast all cre- 
ation. 

* Home-staying folks have homely wits” is an 
adage often quoted with truth, and I believe in 
travel as the best and most lasting education a 
man can bestow on himself and his family. It 
is especially essential that we country folks 
should travel, if not for our health, then for the 
benefit of our tempers. The very activity and 
attrition of many men of many minds in the 
cities furnish a variety of ideas of modes and 
tenses to citizens that we of the farm cannot 
acquire unless we go away from the sameness of 
our own vine and fig-tree. 

Many farmers think they cannot afford to 
travel; that it would be taking teo much money 
from the farm and sinking it in an unproduc- 
tive capital; but even if they cannot spend the 
money to take wife and children to the far-off 
beautiful places of the earth, think how many 
rare and lovely scenes are nearhome. I wonder 
how many of us have been to Herper’s Ferry, 
to the Falls of the Potomac, to Sugar-Loat 
Mountain, to Mount Vernon—all points of great 
interest and most picturesque scenery. Almost 
any farmer can hitch up his team and take his 
family say fifty or a hundred miles from home. 
Select the most interesting route, take a gen- 
erous lunch, go leisurely along, with senses 
alert and eyes wide open, halt for a long rest in 
the heat of the day in the fragrant woods, stop 
at night in some convenient inn, or never fear 
but some hospitable door will open wide to take 
you in. If you cannot travel a week, return in 
three days, and you will be amazed at all the 
lovely views of hill and dale, of forest and 
stream, of the sky by day and by night, that you 
have seen for the first time, theugh so near to 


home. Then what strange people you will 
meet ; what new experiences you will have; how 


| jolly it will be to travel in your own conveyance, 


to be your own conductor and stop your train 
whenever and wherever you desire. Every jolt 
will shake out the wrinkles of care, every rev- 
olution of the wheel will turn up a new thought 
to last you through all the coming year. 


This sort of a trip is infinitely better than 
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none at all. It is full of pleasant surprises, and 
is inexpensive and altogether charming. I can 
testify to this from actual experience. I once 
rode with three others all the month of June in 
a private conveyance. We travelled five hun- 
dred miles through the beautiful land of Vir- 
ginia; we went up high mountains and through 
fertile valleys, and visited the wonderful caves, 
the various springs, and all the natural curiosi- 
ties on our route. We stood under the grand 
rocky arch of the Natural Bridge, and felt it 
was second only in majesty to Niagara. We 
ate all our dinners in the woods; we spread our 
rubber blankets in the shade and napped and 
read while our trusty horses rested; we walked 
miles and enjoyed every step. We stopped at 
night at whatever house we happened to come 
to, and the people always took us in and were 
apparently pleased to do their very best for us. 
{ think we must have taken them in, too. We 
broke down, were often lost in the big woods, 
and were nearly washed away in the Shenan- 
doah. We had innumerable adventures and 
some anxious hours, but we had a most delight- 
ful, most educational trip, and the expenses were 
just forty-two dollars apiece, including the hire 


of our carriage, the horses belonging to two of 


the party. 


Fifty dollars judiciously spent in an excursion 
ticket will take you from Baltimore to Watkins 
Glen, Niagara, Lake George, down the Hudson 
and back to Baltimore, a trip comprising the 
most exquisite scenery on the continent. For 
thirty-five, dollars you can go to New York, 
Boston, Nantucket, and return by same route. 
The sums I have named include every expense, 
and you have nothing to do but to use your 
eyes and ears. The most timid and retiring 
patron or patroness might take one of these 
trips unattended, as a conductor assumes all the 
care of your baggage and your person, guides 
you to the right car, boat or hotel, pays your 
bills, and dismisses you at the end of ten days a 
happier and wiser man or woman. 

Save in some other way and, 
your summer trip. It will act as a tonic for the 
whole year; it will give vou new thought; it 
will teach you a different, and perhaps a better, 
way of doing things from your old way. If you 
have that stock of good nature every Granger 
should have, and are not afraid to speak or be 
spoken to, you will form a score of pleasant 
acquaintances. The North, South, East and 


if possible, take 


West will travel with you, with their differences | 


of speech and customs, but they will bring much 
the same kind of human nature from their sec- 
tions that you have brought from yours. On 
every train you will discover that some people 
travel mainly to show their good clothes and 
the variety and abundance of their jewelry; 
others travel to complain that it is always too 
hot or too cold, too fast or too slow; nothing is 
by any chance right, everything is by every 
chanee wrong. You offer up silent thanksgiv- 
ing that this traveller is not your immediate 
relative and get in the next car. Then there is 
the starved traveller, who always goes away 
from home to eat. It is marvellous the amount 
of pies, cake, hard-boiled eggs—everything eat- 
able that is packable and can be carried—they 


will consume. They never look at the scenery ; 
they are entirely too hungry. 

Then how many strange incidents occur, how 
many funny conversations you hear; and if you 
jot them down in your note-book while they 
are fresh in memory, they will furnish you with 
comical reading for many a day to come. I once 
saw a rustic couple eat a large red apple in a 
crowded car. First she took a bite, then he 
took a bite, and when it was her turn he would 
gently pass his arm behind her neck and bring 
the apple immediately in front of her rosy lips 
from that side—a method which seemed to give 
them both the most intense satisfaction. hey 
were blissfully unconscious of all the laughing 
eyes fixed upon them 

I will give you another experience. At one 
of the little stations near Rochester, N. Y., there 
came aboard our train a comely looking country 
dame, who sat in front of me. At the next 
stopping place entered a spruce young fellow,who 
gave my neighbor a loud and pleasant greeting : 

Why, how do, Mrs. Austin? Whd'd a 
thought you was on this train? How’s all your 
folks to home?” 

“'Tolable well, I thank you, 
your folks?” 

Well, I reckon they’s all right; but, you see 
I didn’t come from home to-day. I was at your 
cousin Jonathan Simmons’s all night, and I do 
declare, your cousin Susan, she’s clean tuckered 
out this morning, and she’s sprained her ankle 
most awful bad.” 

“ You don’t say so, Sam! 
did she sprain it?” 

“Well, she must have twisted it carrying 
water up that hill to the barn.” 

“Will you just please to tell me, Sam Hen- 
dricks, Why cousin Susan Simmons was a carry- 
ing water to the barn ?” 

‘Why, didn’t you know your cousin Jona- 
than’s barn was burnt down last night?” 

“Mercy on me! how should I know it, just 
coming from home this morning? Why didn’t 
you tell me before ?” 

“T was a telling you; 
of it, either; for 
horses burnt up. 
Dobbin, Mrs. Austin ?” 

“Of course I do, Sam. Do please go on, and 
don’t stop to ask foolish questions.” 

“ Well, while they was a struggling with them 
other dumb brutcs, a trying to save ’em, old 
blind Dobbin just walked out of that fire and 
saved himself. And Johnny Simmons was that 
mad, when he saw old Dobbin eating grass this 
morning, that he said he had half a mind to kill 
him anyhow, for he was no account, and the 
good horses all burnt up.” 

‘Was it burnt clean down, Sam ?” 

“T should think it was. Nothing left but+a 
hole in the ground, and such a smell of roast 
meat! I was a’most glad I had to go into 
Rochester to fetch the doctor.” 

“Ts cousin Susan’s ankle as bad as that?” 

“Oh, ’tain’t her ankle. Didn't I tell you that 
your cousin Jonathan was hurt a trying to save 
things? Something fell on him and he ain't 
spoke since but twice; and they do say he'll die, 
for he’s a master hand to talk when he’s well.” 


Sam; and how’s 


Why, how on earth 


and that ain’t the worst 
there was three cows and two 
And you remember old blind 
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“Dear me! dear me! Poor cousin Jonathan! 
Why didn’t you tell me that before, Sam ?” 

* Well, I was a telling you. You know your 
cousin Susan’s daughter Ella, Mrs. Austin ?” 

“Now don’t ask me any more of your ridicu- 
lous questions. Why,Sam Hendricks, haven't I 
seen her every week since she was born? And 
ain't I going into Rochester now to get a cap to 
wear to her wedding next week?” 

“ Well, I guess you needn't get your cap to 
see Ella married—leastways, not next week; 
for you see, they do say it was her beau, Tom 
Peters, that set fire to the barn. Poor Tom! he 
hasn’t tasted a drop for a year 'n’ more, but he 
went into Rochester to get his wedding fixin’s, 
and those fellows there sort o’ led him off, and 
he come home and was a putting of his horse 
away in your cousin Jonathan’s barn, and he 
went to sleep with his segar in his mouth, and 
the next thing anybody knew everything was a 
blazing ; and Ella savs she won’t marry him now 
if he gets or his bended knees and begs her.” 

“Well! well! well! If it ain’t all dreadful! 
*Tain’t any use for me to go into Rochester this 
morning, and poor cousin Jonathan a’most a 
lving. Mark my words, Sam: I have said, and 
I stick to it, that cousin Susan Simmons always 
did have the very look of a widow about her.” 

“ Well,” said Sam, “she must be a’most. tired 
looking that way, for she’s lived with Deacon 
Simmons nigh onto forty years.” 

And as our train rushed into Rochester he 
carefully helped the old lady off and I saw them 
no more. But I wrote down that conversation 
then and there, for I knew I should never hear 
another just like it, and then I wanted to pre- 
serve the name of Sam Hendricks, for a smart 
youth who could carry a narrative from a 
sprained ankle through a conflagration, an in- 
jury and a possible death up to a broken mar- 
riage engagement might in time produce the 
“Great American Novel” we are all looking for. 

Happy is the traveller who starts out with the 
determination to retain only the most pleasant 
and profitable impressions of his trip, and to 
ignore the discomforts, delays, etc., that may 
assail him. That was a crabbed old soul who 
exclaimed petulantly, as he entered a crowded 
car: “I don’t see why everybody should start 
out to-day just because I did;” and that other 
traveller was a true philosopher who, when 
there was a prospect of a long detention, calmly 
folded his arms, settled himself comfortably in 
his seat, and said cheerfully: “ Now let us fall 
back on our internal resources.” 

I hope, my worthy brothers and sisters, that 
you will all take your summer trips. If you 
cannot travel far, go to the most attractive place 
near home, and depend upon it, it will more 
than pay expenses in increased energy and 
health and interest in your homes when you 
return. I may take you some other trips on 
paper after this month, but if you do not like 
my routes I will grant you a traveller's happy 
privilege—you can step out and off my train of 
thought at anv instant. For those who are 
happily contemplating a tour, I will offer a few 
words of advice: that they shall take with them 
strength and health to endure and cheerful 
hearts to appreciate, as little baggage to annoy 


and as many dollars as the farms can spare. 
Ladies who are chronically amiable, and gen- 
tlemen who are always up to time, going under 
these auspices, cannot fail 
“ By foreign arts domestic faults to mend, 
Enlarge the ideas and the views extend : 
The useful science of the world to know, 
Which books can never teach or pedants show.” 


Olney Grange, Md. E. N. B. 





Parmaceti for an Inward Bruise. 


It is a question whether there is not a sin of 
unselfishness. The cases are many where this 
humble virtue raises up a whole progeny of 
vices in the soul of him or her towards whom it 
is exercised. Thus the wife who never thinks of 
her own comfort or proper dignity feeds the in- 
cipient tyrant in the breast of her husband, till 
presently she has not a right which he feels 
bound to respect. And the husband who for- 
feits himself, and the claim of body and soul to 
rest and growth, that he may heap all things at 
the feet of his wife, fosters selfishness, vanity, 
cruelty, in her. Thus parents injure children, 
children harm parents, and friend suffers at the 
hand of friend, though it was love that prompt- 
ed to the ill-considered sacrifice. 

But unselfishness may also turn and rend its 
possessor, women especially; and very good 
women above all others have reason to watch 
against that besetting sin. We are a nervous 
race. There is a whip in the sky to lash us on 
if ever we pause for a moment in the incessant 
round of duty to family, friends,society. Night 
closes all too soon on our busy day. And we 
seem hardly to have slept when the vigilant 
sentry, dawn, standing on the threshold of to- 
morrow, calls us from our dreams. 

Women whose nerves are on the surface, played 
upon by every wind of discord that blows, and 
who put their conscience into basement and attic, 
as well as nursery and parlor, are often so over- 
weighted by the slightest additional burden— 
as a hasty word from the husband, on whose 
altar they are daily and hourly offering up their 
whole existence, or a declaration of indepen- 
dence from some stout young rebel among the 
children for whom they are forgetting that they 
are anything more than mothers or nurses—that 
they are crushed for the moment. The joy has 
gone out of life. The sacrifice they have made 
seems unknown and unvalued, andif they had 
time, they could cry like any child. But they 
put their grief behind them, and goad them- 
selves on with the braided thong of will and 
conscience to a completer forgetfulness of self, 
and its imperious claim to consideration. Now, if 
they were dealing with a little child of organiza- 
tion as sensitive as their own, who was worn out 
with its tasks, as they with theirs, and who had 
burst into a “tantrum,” such as only age and 
principle forbid to them, they would think only 
how to comfort and console. They would not 
remind the small sufferer, as they do themselves, 
of all the blessings it enjoys, and all the misery 
it is spared, and close the admonition with a 
statement of the child’s wickedness and ingrati- 
tude in crying over its lot. Rather would they 
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gather the poor little delinquent in tender arms, 


and soothe it with kisses and soft words, taking 
ts view of life for the moment, but only to ex- 
plain that things look dark because the baby 
brain is overtaxed and the baby body tired, and 
‘oaxing back smiles and contentment with a 
merry game or frolic with the kitten. 

Why, then, should not these conscientious 
mothers take the medicine they administer? The 
disease is the same, but in their case far the more 
serious. No woman born ever outgrew the 
need of outspoken love, and of occasional pet- 
ting. If she had taught her husband, by per- 
petual self-forgetting, that he too is to forget this 
vital want, then she should pet herself, at whole- 
sale intervals, for both their sakes. When her 

tantrums” of quivering nerves seize her, let 

her solace their dumb misery with tender care 
nstead of calling herself to task. 
petting will minister to her mind diseased she 
must decide. It may comfort and quiet her t 
ock her door and all the house, and lie down on 
the lounge with a delightful novel. It may be 
est to have a walk in the sunshine. Perhaps a 
play, or music, or a long afternoon among pic- 
tures, or a Visit, is the medicine her idiosyncrasies 
lemand. But whatever it be, let her insist upon 
it to herself as she would to another. It will be 
vastly better for husband and children that the 
vife and mother should be individual woman as 
well, with her own salt of difference from them, 
ier own taste, her sense of her own needs and 
rights as clear to her vision, and as justly main- 
tained as her sense of theirs. The women who 
understand this diagnosis and prescription will 
not be hurt by it, and it is chiefly they who need 
this “ parmaceti for an inward bruise.’—Clara 
Francis, tn Prairie Farmer. 


— e 


Homely Accomplishments. 


There are few of the accomplishments prized 
by our grandmothers which even in these days 
of machinery, of co-operation, and of luxurious 
living, we cannot afford to have classed with 
the lost arts. Among these is the art of plain 
sewing. In the olden times the sampler and 
patchwork made girlish fingers early acquainted 
with the use of the needle, and though no one 
can care to see those particular industries re- 
vived, yet there are few women who do not find 
sooner or later that in their lives “the needle 
bears equality with the beautiful craft of the 
pencil and the mighty power of the pen.” 
Whether it is cheaper or not to buy ready-made 
under-clothing is not the question. The point 
insisted on is that every woman should know 
how to make her own clothing neatly, skilfully, 
and readily. She may add to this knowledge 
that of embroidery and lace making, just as she 
may add to a practical knowledge of bread 
making that of making cake and desserts. 
There is a great effort made now-a-days to ac- 
quire accomplishments comparatively useless, 
and the neglect of those which are of first con- 
sequence. The little girl may begin her appren- 
ticeship to the needle by making doll Pome 
and as patterns for all manner of lilliputian gar- 
ments are for sale in pattern stores, she can learn 


What kind of 
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to cut out and put together at the same time. 
Of course she must have instruction, direction, 
assistance ; to give these is one of the purposes 
her mother was generally created for. By-and- 
by the juvenile seamstress may be promoted, 
and permitted to exercise her skill on larger 
garments, and later be taught machine sewing. 
But before this she should master all the mys- 
teries of “over-and-over’ stitch, of hemming, 
felling, overcasting, catstitch, backstich, gather- 
ing, and facing-down. Little folks always want 
to do what they can’t do, and a promise of per- 
mission to undertake a difficult task will often 
stimulate a child todo well that which is entirely 
within its power. Then they should be per- 
mitted to enter upon larger undertakings. 

Mending is another accomplishment possess- 
ed by very few young ladies. This branch of 
domestic industry is usually relegated to the 
mother, or grandmother of the family where 
there is a grandmother, and the young ladies 
play the piano, or embroider when they would 
be more usefully employed in mending. This 
imposes a great deal of drudgery on the one who 
has all the mending to do, and releases from 
what should be a pleasant task, those most able 
to perform it. No matter how wealthy a young 
lady is, she should know when her wardrobe is 
in perfect order and be able to keep it so with 
her own hands. 





Household Suggestions. 


A Handsome Rug 
can be made from the smallest scraps if they 
are only of the right kind. Poor and thin ma- 
terials will make a poor looking mat, but those 
described will produce an unique and elegant 
effect if properly put together. 

Cut a pasteboard pattern the size of a silver 
dollar, another the size of a fifty-cent piece and a 
still smaller one about as large as a nickel. Cut 
circles of black cloth, using the largest pattern, 
until there are enough to entirely cover a surface 
of the size the mat is intended to be. From the 
second pattern cut a corresponding number of 
circles, using cloaking or heavy cloth of a light 
shade, brown or grey. The smallest pieces are 
to be cut of velvet, in any dark shade, and in 
arranging on the foundation the different colors 
are to be placed symmetrically. Place a velvet 
circle in the centre of one of the light colored 
cloth ones, and whip the velvet edges closely to 
it with silk. Place the two thus joined on a 
black circle and whip the light colored cloth 
edges closely to the black cloth centre. When 
all the pieces are made into pyramids in this 
manner, baste them as closely as possible on 
a foundation of unbleached domestic or red flan- 
nel. The circles should be so small and so close 
together that only a tiny diamond of the founda- 
tion color shows between. Whip them down 
securely, line the rug with a piece of carpeting 
or something suitable, and trim the ends with 
cloth fringe. 


Table Cover. 


For the foundation use a square of burlaps, or 
better still have an old shaw! dyed and make it 
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serve the purpose. No matter if it is plaided or 
figured or has a few damaged places. Mend them 
neatly, and when dyed and pressed, cut a small 
square out of some plain colored woolen goods 
and baste it smoothly in the centre, turning in the 
edges, then hem it down. Arrange strips of 
different colors and widths around this central 
square until the figure is large enough to cover 
the table top, then make a border by running 
strips from the larger square out to the edges. 

hese strips, both for the centre and border, may 
be of skirt braid, cloth, merino, or any woolen 
goods, and they may be arranged in any geomet- 
rical pattern which suits the fancy, so as nearly 
to cover the foundation. Then all the edges are 
to be feather-stitched with different colored silk 
or crewels, and the boarder stripes and centre 
square are to be worked in chain stitch or point- 
russe stitches, until the whole is a harmonious 
conglomerate of needle work. I read not long 
since of an ingenious lady who made a really 
elegant table cover out of a dilapidated 
old-fashioned scarlet cloth with a scroll work of 
black all over it. You all know the kind of cloth, 
and this is what she did with itand what you 
can do with one if you have it and the patience 
and the time, 

Applique Table Cover. 

Cut out all the black figures from a printed 
felt table cover, and paste them neatly on to a 
foundation of olive green felt. Fasten the edges 
down with embroidery silk in point-russe or 
feather stitching. Fill upthe uncovered portions 
ot the foundation with little squares, circles, dia- 
monds, triangles or any small figures, using a 
variety of colored cloths. There will be great 
scope for individual taste in the finishing up of 
the work, but it can be made into an elegant 
affair I know, for I have seen one made ina sim- 
ilar manner that looked like a truly oriental pro- 
duction. In both of these covers crewels can be 
used instead of silk, but not exclusively for it 
needs a little gold floss at least to light it up. 


A Durable Whitewash 


An article in the Scientific American says: 
The so-called White House stucco wash is no 
better than any ordinary whitewash. No brick 
wall that ever is intended to be painted should 
be whitewashed. All washes ab-orb water, and 
in damp weather lose their color 

The best wash that I have ever heard of is 
made as follows: For one barrel of color wash— 
half a bushel white lime, 2 pecks hydraulic 
cement, 10 pounds umber, 10 pounds ocher, 1 
pound Venetian red, quarter pound lampblack. 

Slack the lime; cut the lampblack with vine- 
gar; mix well together; add the cement, and 
fili the barrel with water. Let it stand twelve 
hours before using, and stir frequently while put- 
ting iton. This is not white, but of a light stone 
color, without the unpleasant glare of white. 
The color may be changed by adding more or 
less of the colors named, or other colors. This 
wash covers well, needing only one coat, and is 
superior to anything known,except oil paint. I 
have known a rough board barn washed with 
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| to make a dough. 


this to look well for five years, even longer, with- 
out renewing. The cement hardens, but on a 
rough surface will not scale. 


* 


The “Sun” Cholera Medicine. 





More than twenty years ago, when it was 
found that prevention of cholera was easier than 
cure, a prescription drawn up by eminent doc- 
tors was published in the Sun, and it took the 
name of the Sun Cholera Medicine. 

Our contemporary never lent its name to a 
better article. We have seen it in constant use 
for nearly two score years and found it to be 
the best remedy for looseness of the bowels ever 
yet devised. 

No one who has this by him, and takes it in 
time, will ever have the cholera. 

We commend ittoall our friends. Even when 
no cholera is anticipated, it is an excellent remedy 
for ordinary summer complaints, colic, diarrhea, 
dysentery, &c. 

Take equal parts of tincture of cayenne 
pepper, tincture of rhubarb, essence of ~~ 
mint and spirits of camphor. Mix well. Dose 
15 to 30 drops in a little cool water, according to 
age and violence of symptoms, repeated every 
fifteen or twenty miputes until relier is obtained 
—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





* 


Dainty Sandwiches. 


Chop the lean part of some cold boiled ham 
very fine. Make a dressing by mixing the yolks 
of two boiled eggs with four tablespoonfuls ot 
mixed mustard, and four of salad oil added 
gradually ; put in a dash of red pepper and thin 
with a little vinegar—melted butter may be used 
instead of oil if preferred. Mix enough of this 
dressing with the ground ham to make it slightly 
moist. Cut all the crust from a small loaf of 
frest bread and spread the end very lightly with 
softened butter, then with the preparation of 
ham, which should be soft and smooth enough to 
spread evenly. Cut the slice (with a sharp knife 
as thin as possible, roll it up and punch the ends 
to keep it in place, or, two slices, with a layer ot 
ham between, may be fitted neatly together and 
afterwards cut into triangles—Clara Francis. 


OATMEAL CRACKERS.—Sift three cups of oat- 
meal and mix it with two cups of rich milk 
Set it in a cool place for six hours. Sift a cupful 
of Graham flour with a teaspoon of salt and on 
of baking powder. Work this into the oatmeal 
Roll the dough to the thick 
ness of a quarter of an inch, using corn meal to 
dust the board. Cut into squares, lay on a 
greased tin, wash the surface with milk and bake 
in a moderate oven for about fifteen minutes 
being careful not to let them burn. 


Porato Yrast.—(Miss Lily K’s recipe.)— 
Grate a raw Irish potato, pour 1 quart of boil- 
ing water on it, then add 4 cup of granulated 
sugar and 2 tablespoonsful of salt. Set it to 
cool, then add a cup of yeast, set it away to rise. 
Always save 1 cupful to make the next with. 
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BALTIMORE, AUGUST 1, 1881. 


The Baltimore re County. Fair. 


Preparations are being actively made for this 
event, which promises to be even more of a suc- 
cess than the preceeding shows held by the 
Society. The grounds at Timonium are much 
improved in their condition, and additions are 
being made to the buildings. Coming as it does 
at a time—September 6th to 9th—comparatively 
a leisure one with the farmers, it is certain, with 
favorable weather, to draw a large crowd of 
those who are seeking relaxation after the labors 


of the summer, combined with an opportunity | 


for acquiring instruction and useful information 
such as these fairs universally offer. The 
advantages afforded by the attendance of so large 
a company of intelligent farmers and others en- 
gaged in rural pursuits necessarily attracts the 


| various diversions, 


| Thursday, September 8th, 
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| manufacturers and dealers in articles and wares 
consumed by them, and the collections of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery have here- 
tofore been and promise again to be among the 


| largest displays ever made in this State. 


It is sought to make these yearly fairs not 


| only shows of stock and agricultural products, 
| but also seasons of enjoyment and recreation for 
the farmers and the farmers’ 


families of the 
view there will be 
including trots and races, 
which, with the plowing matches, the trials o 
equestrian skill, the tests of dexterity in horse- 
shoeing, and many other attractive features, will 
give something for every taste, and make the 
occasion one for combined enjoyment and profit. 

The annual address 


county, and with this in 


will be delivered on 
by the Hon. Samuel 
J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, late Speaker of the 
U. 8. House of Representatives, who doubtless 
from his reputation as a thinker and his famil- 
iarity with the problems of political science, 
which affect agriculture, will make an effective 
and interesting oration. 


_——— ~~ @m -- - — 


The Cotton Exposition at Atlanta. 


Preparations for this grand affuir are being 
vigorously pushed forward, and it will embrace 
displays in every department of industry. 

The officers announce that the railroad com- 
panies of the country have adopted excursion 
rates lower than were ever offered before. For 
instance, round trip tickets from both Chicago 
and St. Louis will cost but $15, while similar 
tickets from either Cincinnati or Louisville will 
be $9. The rate from Baltimore will doubtless 
be equally low. 

They say not less than half a million Southern 
citizens and at least two hundred thousand peo- 
ple from the North will avail themselves of these 
low fares, while the number of visitors from 
Canada, Great Britain and the European conti- 
nent will be very large. 

Atlanta has splendid hotel accommodations 
already, and the Exposition Company is erecting 
another new and magnificent one near the Park 
that will accommodate a thousand guests. In 
addition, a Department of Public Comfort has 
been organized, which is assured of the general 
co-cperation of the citizens of Atlanta in pro- 
viding comfortable entertainment for this multi- 
tude, so that from twenty to thirty thousand 
visitors can be cared for daily. It is perfectly 
safe to say that no such favorable opportunity 
has been offered to the manufacturers and mer- 
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chants of this country since 1876 to advertise 
their wares, and that never before has there been 


such a chance to show them to the Southern | 2 < : 
| chusetts, there died one of the most remarkabl 


people 

The entry fee of $25 is the only charge made; 
and for it exhibitors have all the space they need 
for a suitable display of their goods, and in ad- 
dition they are supplied with free admissions to 
the Exposition for themselves and their neces- 
sary assistants 

Nearly every kind of business is already rep- 
resented among the entries registered: clothing, 
boots and shoes, carriages, clocks, watches, op- 
tical instruments, sewing machines, agricultural 
implements and machinery, jewelry, laces, con- 
fectionery, chemicals and druggists’ sundries, 
food products and canned goods, flour, pianos 
and organs, machines for all purposes, steam 
engines, and a multitude of other things are 
comprised in these entries 

- ——> eo 


General Meem’s Sale. 





Our readersare not likely to overlook the ad- 
vertisement of Shorthorns and Cotswolds which 
are to be offered at Hagerstown and Baltimore 
this month. General Meem deserves great credit 
for his enterprise, and as the stock, he assures 
us, is carefully selected, we hope he will be en 
couraged to repeat his ventures by a large at- 
tendance and satisfactory sales 

—_ee 


A Great Live-Stock Show in Chicago. 


A company has been formed with the view of 
holding an annual live-stock show and agricul- 
tural fair on the grounds of the Driving Park 
Association, at Chicago, and with true Western 
enterprise, it is designed on a scale of noble pro- 
portions, and the premium list, it is announced, 
will create a decided sensation among breeders. 
Amongst the attractive features will be a grand 
sweepstakes prize of $1,000, and a gold medal 
for the best herd of draft horses; prizes of $500 
and a gold medal each for the best draft stallion 
and mare of any age; and similar prizes for the 
best herd of cattle of the beef and dairy breeds. 
Mr. J. H. Sanders, editor of the National Live- 
Stock Journal, is president, and the date of the 
exhibition for this year is September 12 to 17 

———> ¢ = 

WE TAKE pleasure in directing notice to the 
advertisement of Mr. Hugh W. Matthews, the 
agent in Baltimore of C. Auliman & Co., for 
their Buckeye Harvesting Machines, the “Moni- 
tor” Farm Engines and the Triumph Grain 
Drill, manufactured by Jno. Stoddard & Co 


Death of Jersey Belle, of Scituate. 
On the 1ith of July, at her home in Masse 
if not the most remarkable of cows, of the truly 


remarkable breed of Jerseys. 
Jersey Belle, of Scituate (7828), only ten years 


| old, fella victim to that dire disease which car 


ries off so many of the best cows, milk fever 
The disease seems to be incident to great devel 
opment of the milking powers, and as we in 


crease the capacities ¢ 


r productive powers of 
our cows, by so much do we increase the 
chances of their death by this dreadful scourg: 
Jersey Belle leaves a record as a performer 
which it is difficult to excel. She made 705 
pounds of butter in one year on moderate feed 
and in one week during the month of June, 1830 
she made 25 pounds 3 ounces. In the excellenc 
of her product she stood without a rival, he: 
butter maintaining a remarkably rich, golder 


tint during mid-winter. She was closely inbred 


being sired by Victor (3550), out of his own 
daughter, Jenny (7828), and it does seem, say 
what we will about the abhorrent features of 
incestuous breeding, that all or nearly all of the 
great performers, in the pit, on the turf, or a 

the pail,are produced in this way. Her loss was 
a national one, our only consolation being that 
she did not die without offspring. Whether he 

extraordinary qualities were the result of a judi- 
cious breeding or a freak of nature, the fact re 

mains that by the laws of breeding like begets 
like, and the dairy interest cannot help being 


| better off than if she had never lived, and he 
| blood influences will be felt for many genera 


tions. 
coe- 

Mr. Cuas. E. Hanpb, of Catonsville, has sold 
to John R. Long, Esq., his Jersey cow Troth 
(6139), a test of whose butter qualities was 
reported in the American Farmer for July. Mi 
Hand informs us that the conclusion of the test 
which was incomplete as then given, showed 
that in seven days she made on pasture, wit! 
three pints of corn chop night and morning 
sixteen pounds and two ounces of butter 

shinai Aipipentinlicnsidca RL de 


A Pleuro-Pneumonia Commission. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has appointed 
under authority given by the Sundry Civil Ay 
propriation Act, a commission, composed of 
Prof. James Law, of Ithaca, N. Y.; J. H. San 
ders, of Chicago; and E. F. Thayer, of Massa- 
chusetts, to investigate all cases of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in cattle, especially along the dividing 
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line of the United States and Canada, and along | 
the lines of transportation from all parts of the | 
United States to ports from which cattle are ex- | 
ported, and to perform other duties prescribed | 
by the Secretary with reference to the disease, | 
in order that cattle shipped to foreign ports may | 
be known and certified to be free therefrom. | 

Sales of Improved Stock. 


Mr. Edward B. Emory, Centreville, Md., writes 
us he has sold since July 1st, the following: 
One bul! and four heifer calves to C. Wright 
Spry, Kent County, Md., for $450; five high- 
grade Shorthorn cows for $400; Shorthorn year- 
ling bull, $110, to John B. Brown, Centreville; 
bull calf, $100, to Thos. D. Sheppard, Annap- 
olis Junction ; one Cotswold and one Southdown 
buck, and four Cotswold yearling ewes, to Chas. 
N. Hawkins, Virginia; Cotswold buck lambs to | 
Dr. J. M. Finney, Belair, Md., and R. C. Free- | 
man, Wye Mills; and Berkshires to Thos. Cecil, | 
Rev. T. 8. Dewing, J. Emory of Wm.; and Mr. | 
Benney, of Centreville; and to R. B. Sheely, of | 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Emory is now in Kentucky 
buying Shorthorn cattle and Cotswold sheep. 








-_>oo— — 


Appointment of an Entomologist. 


Prof. C. V. Riley has been reappointed to the 
position he formerly occupied as Entomologist 
of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, and his 
selection will be applauded by all who know his 
eminent fitness for the post. 


——— 


Tue Scuoon at RocKLAND, under the charge 
of Henry C. Hallowell, a notice of the opening | 
of which will be found in our advertising col- 
umns, is one which we can commend with the | 
utmost confidence to the attention of those who 
are seeking judicious training, healthful sit- 
uation and pleasant for their | 
daughters. 


surroundings 
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Messrs. J.C. Dursorow & Co. call attention 
to the “ Superior” Grain Drill in our advertising 
pages, as a simple, strong and effective imple- 
ment, with many points in its favor for good 
work. They also offer a full line of Cider Mills 
and other machines, and are agents for the Croft 
Iron Wind Engine. 
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State and District Exhibitions, 1881. | 


American Institute, New York, Sept. 14-No- | 
vember 26 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Oct. 17-22. 


| With barnyard manure. 


Canada Central, Guelph, Oct. 4-6. 

Canada Dominion, Halifax, N. S., Sept. 

Chicago, Chicago, Sept. 7-Oct. 22. 

Cincinnati Industrial, Cincin’i, Sept. 7-Oc-t. 8 

Connecticut, Meriden, Sept. 20-25. 

Cotton Exposition, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 5-Dec. 31. 

Delaware, Dover, Sept. 26-Oct. 5. 

Georgia, Macon, Oct. 17-22. 

Illinois, Peoria, Sept. 26—Oct. 1. 

Illinois, Fat Stock, Chicago, Nov. 7-12 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Sep. 26-Oct. 1 

Iowa, Des Moines, Sept. 5-!). 

Kansas, Topeka, Sept. 12-17. 

Kentucky, et Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 

Maine, Lewiston, Sept. 6-9. 

Maryland, Baltimore, Oct. 26-30. 

Mass. Horticultural, Boston, Sept. 13-16. 

Michigan, Jackson, Sept. 19-23. 

Minnesota, Rochester, Sept. 5-10. 

Minnesota Agricultural and Mechanical As 
sociation, Minneapolis, Sept. 5-9. 

Mississippi, Aberdeen, October 11-15. 

Miss. Stock Breeders, Meridian, Oct. 31-Novy.5, 

Montana, Helena, Sept. 26-Oct. 1. 

National, Washington, D. C., Oct. 18-28. 

Nebraska, Omaha, Sept. 12-17. 

New England, Worcester, Mass., Sept. 6-9. 

New Jersey, Waverley, Sept. 19-23. 

N.J. Cranberry Growers, Haddonfield, Aug. 30. 

New York, Elmira, Sept. 12-17. 

New York, Dairymen, Rome, Sept. 19-23 

North Carolina, Raleigh, Oct. 10-15. 

Ohio, Columbus, Aug. 29-Sept. 2. 

Ontario, Provincial, London, Sept. 21-30. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, Sept. 5-17. 

Rhode Island, Cranston, Sept. 27-30 

St. Louis, St. Louis, Oct. 3-8 

South Carolina, Columbia, Noy. 8-11. 

Texas, Austin, Oct. 18-22. 

Vermont, Montpelier, Sept. 14-17 

Virginia, Richmond, Oct. 17-27. 

West Virginia, Wheeling, Oct. 3-8 

West Virginia Central, Clarksburg, Sept. 6-3. 
Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, Sept. 26-30. 


SO OD Oe 


Bonedust for Lawns. 


My experience with bonedust for lawn and 


| dooryard convinces me that this is the best ma- 


nure for this purpose. It is easily applied, and 
is not objectionable to the sight as is the case 
It does not overstimu- 
late, thus avoiding a too rank growth (which 
requires more frequent clipping), and it extends 
its effect from two to three years with a continu- 
ous and uniform growth. I use a mixture of 
fine and coarse bonedust, the fine having an im- 
mediate effect, the coarse extending the effect. 
Two years ago I gave lawn and dooryard a light 
dusting, with good results. Early last spring I 
repeated it, and my sod makes a better show 
than ever. I expect this to continue three years. 
I clip once in three or four days, and thus keep 
the grass close to the ground, hugging it like a 
blanket, soft and springy. Weeds have little 
chance under such ciscumstances, as the grass 
smothers them. This is done especially by 
white clover and the creeping grasses.—Cor. 
Country Gentleman. 
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Laborer’s Cottage. 








ELEVATION. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In the June Farmer | find an 
wimirable sketch of a “Tenant 
House,” with plan. I have just 
completed one that has been pro- 
nounced neat, comfortable and com- 
pact, and as variety is pleasant it 
may strike the fancy of some of 
your readers. The flue is not in 
the middle below, but is bent over 
so as to come out in the middle of 
the roof. The summer kitchen is 
not lathed and plastered. It costs 
but little additional, but is a great 
comfort and convenience. 

The size is 24 by 15 feet; height, 
14 feet to the square. Summer 
kitchen 10 by 12 feet, & feet to 
square. There is a closet under the 
stairs. The house is of planks, 
lathed and plastered. The summer 





kitchen is not plastered. The sitting room is 


13 by 14 feet. the kitchen 9 by 14 feet. The [2 


cost was about $450. 
Henry C. HALLOWELI 
Montgomery Co., Md. 





° 


An Extract from a Letter, by Mrs. 





SUMMER 
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“Garfield, on Woman’s Work. 

A late number of the Student, a little paper 
published by the students of Hiram College, 
contains an article of more than ordinary in- 2 
terest on the above subject. It quotes an ex- 
tract from a letter written by Mrs. Garfield to 
her husband over ten vears aga, and intended 
for no eyes but his. It fell into the hands of 
President Hinsdale, who made use of it ina 








WINTER i SITTING ; 
KITCHEN ROOM 
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lecture to the students, and as it showed the 
qualities of Mrs. Garfield's mind, and her opin- 
ions upon the subject of woman’s work, he 
gave it to the students. The extract is as fol- | 
lows: 


“T am glad to tell that, out of all the toil | 
and disappointments of the summer just ended, | 
I have risen up to a victory; that silence of 
thought since you have been away has won 
for my spirit a triumph. I read something 
like this the other day: ‘There is no healthy 
thought without labor, and thought makes the 
labor happy.’ Perhaps this is the way I have 
been abie to climb up higher. It came to me 
one morning when [I was making bread. I 
said to myself, ‘Here I am compelled by an in- 
evitable necessity to make our bread this sum- 
mer. Why not consider it a pleasant occupa- 
tion, and make it so by trying to see what per 
fect bread I can make?’ It seemed like an in- 
spiration, and the whole of life grew brighter. 
The very sunshine seemed flowing down through 





FLAN. 


my spirit into the white loaves; and now I be- 
lieve my table is furnished with better bread 
than ever before—and this truth, old as creation, 


| seems just now to have become fully mine, that 


I need not to be the shirking slave of toil, but 
its regal master, making whatever I do yield 
me its best fruits. You have been king of your 
work so long that maybe you will laugh at me 
for having lived so long without my crown, but 
I am too glad to have found it at all to be entire- 
ly disconcerted even by your merriment. Now, 
I wonder if right here does not lie the ‘terrible 
wrong,’ or at least some of it, of which the 
woman suffragists complain. The wrongly-ed- 
ucated woman thinks her duties a disgrace, and 
frets under them or shirks themifshecan. She 
sees man triumphantly pursuing his vocations, 
and thinks it is the kind of work he does which 
makes him grand and regnant, whereas it is not 
the kind of work at all, but the way in which 
and the spirit with which he does it.” 





Baltimore Markets—August.1. 


i grey Pe The trade is quiet, mainly 
owing to the limited offerings’ of stock. The tone of the 
market is firm. We quote as follows: Howard Street 
Super $350 @ 425; do do Extra $425 @ 525; dodo 
Family 5 50 @650; Western Super 3. 4.25; do Extra 
4.50 @ 5.25; do Family 5 75 @ 6 50; City Mills Super 3.50 
4.50; do do Extra 4 75 @ 6.25; do do Rio brands Extra 
50 @ 6.62; Winter Wheat Patent Family 6.50 @ 7 50; 
Spring Wheat Family ‘ clear” 5.25 @ 5.55; Spring Wheat 
Family ‘straight’? 5.75 @ 6.25; Minnesota Patent Family 
6.50 @705; do dodo high grades 7.25 @ 7.50: Patapsco 
Family 725; do Extra 7.05; Chesapeake Extra 6.85; 
Fancy Brands 7 @ 7.50; Orange Grove Extra 6.40; Fine 3 
@ 325; Rye Flour 5.50@5 75. 

Wheat.—The arrivals of Southern are only moderate 
and the market is easir in tone, the outside — being 
obtained with more difficulty. We quote: 

@ 1.24%, August 1 24% @ 1.24%, September 1.26% @1 27, 
Octever 1.29 @ 2.29%, November | 32 @ 1.32X, 8. Fultz 
1.21 @ 1,24, 8, Long Berry 1.23 @ 1.26. 

Corn.—<After "Change on Saturday the market for 
Western was and steady. To-day it was a shade 
firmer but inactive ander a limited amount offered. We 
quote Cash 66% @ 52, August 55% @ 57, September 57 & 
@ 58, October 59% @ 594, November — @—, Steamer 
52%,S White 68, S. Yellow 58. 

@ats.—There are no, arrivals to-day, and the stock 
offering in store is small. The marketisfirm Western 
mized 40 @ 43, do bright 43 @ 44, do white 44.945, Penn- 
sylvania 45, 

Rye.—Good to prime Maryland is quoted nominally 
at 80 (@ 83 cts. 

Mill Feed.—The inquiry for light feed is especially 
brisk and the market is firm. Western Bran is quoted 
at $13.50 @ 14 00 


for Brownstuff and $17.00 @ 17.50 for Middlings. 

Hay and Straw.—The stock of Hay is full, and 
the market is dull. The demand for Straw is fair. We 
qguete as follows, viz.: Cecil County Timothy $16 @ 17, 

ennsylvania do $13 @15, Western $13 @ 15, Mixed 
$12 @ 14, and Clover $9 @ 11 per ton. 
14 for Wheat, $14 @ 16 for Oat, and $18 @ ly for Rye per 
ton. 

Provisions.—The Western markets are lower and 
dull, but the local jobbing trade is well maintained. The 
prices are as follows: Bulk Shoulders, packed, 7% cts.; 
do L. C. Sides, do 10 cts; doC. R. Sides, do 10 ¥ cts,; 


Bacon Shoulders, &% cts.; do C. R. Sides, 11 cts; do 
do Shoulders do 9 | 


Hams, sugar-cured, 1244 @ 13% cts.; 
@ 10 cts.; do Breasts do 114 cts.; Lard, Refined, tierces, 
12% cts ; Mess Pork, per bbi., $18.75. 


Butter.—Strictly choice Western is scarce, and the | 


market is active at very firm prices. We quote as fol- 
lows, viz: New York State. new, choice, 20 @ 21 cts ; 
Creamery, new, choice, 21 @ 22 cts.; N.W. dairy-packed, 
choice, 16 @ 18 cts; do do good to prime, 13 @ 15 cts.; 
Western, grass, prime to choice, 13 @ 17 cts.; Near-by 
receipts, 14 @ 16 cts. 

Egges.—The arrivals of stock are ample and the 
market is quiet on a slow demand at 11 cts. per dozen for 
choice 

Poultry.—The supply is ample and the business is 
rather heavy. “Young Chickens are quoted at 13@15 cts. 
and old Hens at 10 cts. per Ib. 

otton.—The scarcity of good cotton makes a very 
firm market and we note afurther advance. We quote 
as follows, viz.: Middling 11% 
11 @ 114 ; Good Ordinary 0 @ tox. 

Live Steck.—B ef Cat/tic.—The market to-day has 
been quite slow, and prices generally averaged ¥ ct 
lower than last week. We quote very best5% @62-5 
cts.; first quality, 4 @ 54 cts; medium 3 @ 4 cts; ordi- 
nary 2 @ 3 cts.; extreme range of prices 24 @6 2-5 cts.; 
most of the sales were from 44 @5%. Milch Cows.—Trade 
is quite slow. Prices, at wholesale, $20 @ 36 per head. 
Hogs —There is a moderate to fairly good demand, with 
prices advanced 2 cts. per lb. We quote rough stock 
8% @9cts.. better grades 9¥ @ 9% cts., extra 9 cts 
Sheep and Limbs.—We quote: Sheep 3 @ 5 cts, few 
selling at bottum prices; Lambs 3 @ 6 cts. 


oe - - —-—— - 
BECAUSE IT ADDS TO RERSONAL BEAUTY by 
restoring color and lustre to gray or faded hair, 
andyis beneficial to the scalp; is why Parker’s 
Hair Balsam is such a popular dressing. * 
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ash 1.24%" 





erton for spring. and $14.00 @ 14.50 | 
for winter, and City Mills stock $16.00 @ 17.00 per ton | 
! 


Straw at $12 @ | 


@ 12; Low Middling | 
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It 1s A Foottsh Mistake to confound a 
remedy of merit with the quack medicines now 
so common. We have used Parker's Ginger 
Tonic with the happiest results for Rheumatism 
and Dyspepsia, and when worn out by overwork, 
and know it to be a sterling health restorative. 
Times. See adv. "7 


‘HOMES In TEXAS” 


IS THE TITLE OF 
A New Illustrated Pamphlet, 


Descriptive of the country along and tributary to 
the line of the 

INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN R. R. 
and contains a good county map of the State’ It 


also contains the names and addresses of Farmers 
and Planters in Texas who have 


7 » 
FARMS FOR SALEOR REN1, 
and those who will want Fa: m Hands for this year. 
A copy of thiseDook will béamailed fete to those 
who desire reliable information about Texas, upon 
application by letter or postal card to 
ALLEN McCOY, 


Gen’ Freight and Pass’r Agt., Palestine, Tex, 
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=THE “SUPERIOR,”= 


THE KING OF GRAIN DRILLS ! 
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: [\. the Grain, 
Tn PERFECTLY UST FORCE FEED GRAIN DRILL 


IN THE MARKET. 
SIMPLE, STRONG AND DURABLE. 


This Drill has a continuous cold-rolled wrought-iron axle, rigidly fastened to the 
frame, which does not revolve with the wheels, thus giving additional strength to 
the Drill. Every Drill fully warranted. Send for Circular and Price-List. 








— WE ALSO HAVE A FULL LINE OF —— 


CIDER MILLS and other Farm Machinery, 


AND ARE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


Improved Groft Iron Wind Engine, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Will last longer than any Wooden Mill made. 





We also manufacture the Superior Super-Phosphate, 2 High-Grade 


Fertilizer for all Grain Crops. Send for Circular and Price-List. 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 
No. 35 Light Street, BALTIMORE, Mad. 
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THE COOLEY CREAMER. 
Raises all the Seems Setreen the milkings. Saves two-thirdsof the labor. Increases the yield of but- 


Improves the quality. Quadruples the value of the skim milk. ill pay for 


itself twice or.more every season he Cooley System is the only uniform dairy 
method In existence. Made tm Four Styles and Ten Sizes. 








The “ Regular,” the “Junior,” the “ Elevator,” and the “ Cabinet.” 


Skim automatically with or without removing the cans from the Cooler. More 
than 15,000 now in use Especially adapted for use in factories or dairies. Fol- 
lewing is a partial list of premiums awarded this Creamer and its products :—Gold 
Medal, Paris, 1879; Gold Medal, London, 1879; Gold Medal and Sweepstakes, Inter- 
national Dairy Fair. New York, 1878 and 1879; Silver Medals, New England Fair 
and Vermont State Fair; Medal and First Premium at Cincinnati Exposition, 1879 
and 1880; Medal and First Premium at National Fair, Washington, 1880, and First 
Premium at nearly every State Fair where exhibited, and the largest yield of any 
factory or dairy in the great Dairy State of lowa.1880. For Sale im all parts of 
the Country. For circulars giving facts, figures and testimonials, address 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seeds, 


&C., &c., &c. 


No. 60 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
COU LSON’S 
PURE GROUND BONE. 


STRICTLY PURE BONE MEAL. 


Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins’ Lane, north 
of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EnRDW’'’D L.. COULSON, 
Office 104 W. Lombard Street, Baitimore. 


| A GARDENER 


Desires a SITUATION as Manager of a Market Gar- 
| den or extensive Private Garden; has had twenty 

years’ experience. Would accept First Assistant’s 

rs position in a large establishment. Can enter new 


Newest and Best Varieties. place next September or next year. Address, 
Grown in Pots and ready for shipment after | CHAS. E. SANFORD, 











A at Ist. New descriptive priced catalogue Gardener Mt. St. Mary's College, 
? Aéaren ELLWA GER & BARRY, Emmitisburg, Frederick Co., Md. 
Rechester, N. Y. 








FOR SALE, 
A Dietrick Perpetual Hay Press No. X, 


| FoR BELT. 
' 





for Dealers’ Medium Work : ~ +" Address, Dickinson Gorsuch, 
BUGGIE Se a ar Philopolis, Baltimore County, Md. 
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SSE _ 


HIGHEST. HONORS. AND AWARDS» 
— TO THE — 


BUCKEYE SELF<BINDER ! 


Buckeye Mower and CANTON, O., 





Reaper. rT ” 

Sweepstakes and Mil- MONITOR 
ler’s New Model Vi- z ~S 6 maid 

» ith or without ‘* Traction an 

brating Thresher. a Celebrated “Lisk Motion.” 
Separator and Clean- — we , fe y— Capacity for work, strength, du- 

; i m rability and superior finish, 

er, Clover Hulling paramount to all other 
Attachments. considerations. 


RANDALL HAKROWS, “TIGER” and FAVORITE SELF- 
DUMP and Hand Hay- Rakes, 


The Old Reliable Force Feed “TRIUMPH” Grain Drill, 


Manufactured by de Ww. STODDARD & cé., Dayton, Ohio. 


Cc. AULTMAN & CoO., 
Branch Office and Warehouse —No. 122 South Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 
HUGH W. MATTHEWS, : - ° Manager. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery, Garden and Field 
Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., &c. 


Nos. 41 and 43 North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 


The very flattering results from the use of our Fertilizers during the past season encourages us in of- 
fering for the fall seeding these highly concentrated Fertilizers, feeling that our efforts to furnish a High- 
Grade Phosphate bas been appreciated 

FERTILIZERS OF STANDARD BRANDS.—Grifith & Turner's Animal Bone Phosphate. 
a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction; is popular wherever 
known. Griffith & Turner’s Ammontated Bene Phosphate, Alkaline Plant-Food is especially 
adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vegetables requiring Fertilizers rich In Potash. Griffith & Tur- 
ner’s Unsteamed Raw Bone. Slingluff’s and Baker’s Dis- 
solved Bone, Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Hol- 
loway’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister’s Phosphate, 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, Peruviam and Orchilla Guano, 
Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Compounding Fertili- 
zers. 


Hagerstown Grain, Seed and Fertilizer Drill. 


This well-known and popular Drill, with recent improve- 
ray special claims to public favor. The Fai ime- 
er’s fend Drill, with Cone Gear for regulating quan- 
tity, &c., and Double Force Feed Seeder, is worthy of 
notice. The Monarch Drili, with Pulverizer and New 
Sahil Force Feed FertHizer Distributor, is what the farmer has 
long been looking for. These Drills embrace the most perfect devices for sowing grain, seeds and fertilizers. 

rhe Empire Thresher and Separator, in sizes suited either for farm _purpeses or threshermen’s 
outfit. Grain Fans, Cider Mills, Corn Shellers, Hay Presses, Cutters for Hay, Straw and Fodder. 

The Oliver Chilled Plow is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than any plow 
in use. 1,000,000 of these Plows now im the hands of Farmers fully attest their merits. 











Patent Galvanized Steel Barbed Fencing. No other fencing so cheap, or put up so easily or 
quickly. Repairing of All Kinds at Shortest Notice. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, Nos. 41 and 43 North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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\JULCANITE GUAN 


Dr. Cc. A. LIEBIC. JOHN F. CIBBONS. 


LIEBIG & GIBBONS, 
Manufacturers of FERTILIZERS, 


87 Exchange Place, Baltimore. 


Vulcanite Guano made without use of acid a specialty. Special Compounds manufacture fordealers. 








—— EXTENSIVE SALES OF —— 


PURE BRED COTSWOLD AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


The subscriber will sell at the Washington County Fair Grounds, Hagerstown, Md., on Tuesday, 
23d August, mext, some 


200 Cotswold and Southdown Yearling Rams and Ewes, including a few Lambs 
1O Head of Young Thoroughbred Registered Shorthorns of both sexes. 


At the New Baltimore Stock Yards,on Friday, the 26th August, next, 
200 Cotswold and Southdown Yearling Rams and F.wes, including a few Lambs 


These Sheep wili be selected from his own flocks, and from the best breeders in Kentucky, with great 
care. Sale at both places te commence at 12 M. 


GILBERT S. MEEM, Mt. Jackson, Va. 
L1S2s. L981. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries. 


LARGE SPOCK FOR PALL. 


100 ooo Apple Trees of al! leading varieties. A large stock of Standard and Dwarf 
7 Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, Damsons, Grape Vines, ies, 
fpsludiag Gragg ene Queen of the Market. 20 varieties of Strawberry Plants. Evergreen Shade 
Trees, Shrubbery and Ciimbing Vines. 


WE. CORSE & SONS, 
Box 248, Baltimore City. Nurseries—Bel Air Road, 2 miles from City. 


PERUVIAN GUANGO. 


We have now on hand a large stock of Ne, 1 PERUVIAN GUANO “ LOBOS,” with the follow- 
ing analysis guaranteed : 


Ammonia, - . - - 6 Per Cent. 
Bone Phosphate ef Lime, 40 66 
Potash, - - ~ - - 4 6é 


The Guane is perfectly dry and free from lumps. Purchasers will please see that the bags have 


the word ** Lobos” stamped on them. 
VOSS BROTHERS, 


50 South Cay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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PARMBRS, LOOK AT THIS! 





A Fire Eneine inyour welll 


The ‘‘Success”’ Pump is the Best in the Market. 


A WOMAN AND CHILD 






A Deuble-Acting, Anti-Freezing 
FORCE & SUCTION PUMP COMBINED 


Can. Extinguish a Fire. 





Can he used either as submerged 
or Suction Pump. 


Adapled to any kind of Well, 


Will raise water. 400 feet if re- 








Og. ‘ZT ‘sny pojiue ed 


quired. 





This Pump having two cylinders (Brass) and piston rods, each of which are double acting, enables it to 
Lifow twicé the amount of water of any other pamp. 


~ Forsimplicity and durability it excels as adeep well pump. It isso constrncted as to be operated !y 
efltfier Hand or machine, making a perfect Wind Mill Pump. 


Each pump is furnished with hose attach ment. and is most effective in case of fire. Write for Cireulars, 
giving prices, &c., to 


WINSLOW ALLDERDICE, 
P,0. Box 262, =§= 80. SOUTH CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WPALSO AGENT FOR THE “NEW HOLD-FAST STEEL BARB FENCE WIRE,” THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST PENCE IN THE WORLD. “CHAMPION WIRE STRETCHER,” THE BEST AND OHEAP 
EST IN USE, 
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en heap aan Dg Ba. om 
LITTLE'S CHEMICALSE| i) , 


” Seeiceien , CHARLES E. HAND, Ca 
4 dina Remedy as follows : 
ca , Ticks, Lice, Fly or M ts, ore | 
n the Head, and worms, 
Mange, G , Ordeked is, Saddte! 
— . Wounds, Sores, Thrush, Bots, 
ders and “Lung 


CATT TLE. vm hg — e, Texas Ticks, » Ring 
= D0 in Calves, oath 4 ane 
‘oot ae Eee. and eas 


Mange, Fleas, and : 
GS. ‘mattes cout gions. NURSERIES! 
se phn oa | ML Senay Tune TIaR sere ane, fr 
4p 9 MS ell i000, mailed f Ww rices ae lozen, 100 
lie, Ml USES,“ Descriptive free to all applicants. en NAMERT AL 


1 ; =. TAL 
nm aT each iw prices, prompt at- 
Teliable Address: 4 


A cow pad id manera ca Aention ana stock. 
PR fut Ww. 8. 
three-cent.stamp fora list of testimonials. and 8. LITTLE, RocnEstEr, New York. 





oat na Asta 


for use — 





ae 
T. W. LAWFORD, Cen’! Agt., 
Box 504, £47% Sh ) Baldimere, Bd 
2% y= | ad sti " i 


stitute * 








on. oP 
instruction embraces the Common and ine ng 


Seiences, Latin, . 
location is health- 
io: year of 40 ae 


Gownty. Maa. Prin- 











“YOU CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


armers, 
who are tired work or , and all 
rho by work or worry, and a 


or or 


Unlined,or with Coppe >, Pessina ct Iren 
Linings. Each one pper Pe with my name as 


Erodes: Fo my Se REE oi 
io not know i " 
who Will up sae 


@. Panu Manufacturer, 
308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: SroOoR SALE 
FE O R ~ y_% be #B At the “ Poplar Grove Stock Farm ”— 
‘At Uhe “Maple Grave Stock Farm,” TROTTING HORSES, . 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 


COTSWOLD SHEEP COTSWOLD SHEEP 


THOS. J. LEA, Of the finest individual excellence and teanstdiabty 


BRICHTON P. O., MD. | bred. EDWARD B. EMORY, Centreville, Md. 

















2 ADV ERTREMEN TS. 


GEORGE: 0.) STEVENS):\ 


acs S BUNDS & P 












Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posta; Bracke 
Shelves, Barge Boards, Window Caps. Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blinds, Hinges, Baild- 
ers’ Hardware, Wood Mautels, Window Frame’, Door Franies, Paints, OU, Putty, Glass, 
Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, Sash Cord, Perch Colamns, Tree Boxes, 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 





D. E. MILLER. P JOHN D.MYERS. 


D, E. MILLER & Co, 


Contractors for pie: ‘er Equippieg 


RTESIAN WELLS 


required depth, Boring old Wells without comoving walls, Drilli 


we Wells from the surface and inserting, Cement or Lron Pipes, exclad ing al 
OF surface waters. Have all the Improved Steam Appliances for Dri 
eam ing in hard or soft rock, from 4 to 14 inches in diameter. 


“Agents for Star Wind Engines and Pumps, fer Pumping Water-by Wind. 


sz BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN. 


Adipess 17 onTH PACA STREET, BALTPHURE, Ma. 
ee 


S. Haron Cayenr Noaw W. CivGuy 


Noah Wall Ce., 


CLOTHING AND PINS GOODS, 


165_and 167-W. Baltimore Street, 


Between Calvert and Hght Streets, SOUTH SIDE, QO 
Washington Building, ‘ Baltimore, Ma. 








ORDER Fateh AGH TACKS 8 Clothing ont Shirts, 60HB¥ oqaruanen.. made to or- 
der, with prompt and ‘ca¥€fdl ‘attention and strict ref rie ‘a iba eatablahe® Fepytation of the house 
forglASTEEUL, AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING, 46° be "IdWer than Merchant 
Tailoring stablisinients generally. Their stock of Boys’ Clothin oom tree years old up, is nmsur- 

nm 


passed. Samples of material, with directions by which any one , and prices seht by mail 
when desired. ’ 


” 3 “OT 
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The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINA- 
TOR in 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of; , » 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and person- 
al reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, a8 manu- 
factured by him, cdntiunes to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 
Maryland and Virginia, with the assurance that the high stan- 
dard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore, 


. - 


Th scat? he : tt aaa 
* The had rethe Most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever afforded tothe ; 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing prop- 
erties of Bones, in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling,—it is the universal opinion of 
the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after over twenty yéats'ex perience in the use of the EX- 
CELSIOR mannfactured by ‘me, if growing Wheat, that an application of 100 pounds is equal in 
its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fally 50 per cent. cheaper. 
With my present advantages aod superior faciligiesfor manufacturing. ] challenge competi- 
tiog With-apy IF grpittzer sold th the United States, in-Quality, Mechanical goriditiah and Price. , 
©" “By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated’ materials, 
and superintending in person their manufacture—as for the past twenty years— 


Uniferm Quality is Guaranteed. 


aa” Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR end PHOSPHATE; | prepared 
according tomy Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every bag is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS, 


<8). A. HOLLOWAY; 
KS ORIGINATOR ™ CTURER, 
107 Sromidertee Ware: Baltiniore, Md, 











‘Hef ied Pest bu! 
POPPLAIN SILALA EAU PHINPHATE 


Acid and Alkaline Phosphates, 


Raw-Bone, Dissolved Bone, Potash Salts, 
and Fertilizing Materials-Grenerally. 


Price Lists Furnished on Aoplication. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


No. 128 W. Baltimore Street, 


UNDER THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


29 SMITH’S WHARF, 


Storage Warehouses: " NORTH STREET. 


Factory» wret. rere CcéaaNnTow. 


BALTIMORE, Md. 
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— ot ony enadan innite gotes ts from the very 

bane peene - 3 ~ =n is veantene to work. Women 

girls can earn large 

usiness over One hundred 

ee like it ever known be- 

wits at the ease and 

rapidity w a en ——t ch they’ ar are able tomake money. You 

business ng your spare time at 

sree t. - = do not have to invest capital in it. We 

take alltherisk. Those who need ready money, should 

write tousatonce. All furnished free. Address Taur & 
Co., Augusta, Maine, 


re 


eit A 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
_ THE POOLE & HUNT & HUNT LEFFEL TURB a. 


cme Many te iene made at the 
—- in a eco week, 





AT TIMORE 
+8) 


dill LUT 


MALAINE 


NE MGULDE ch 


MITERS FOR FERTILIZE AND CHEMICALS 





AGRICOLTORAL IMPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse, 
40.ENSOR STREET 


NEAR BELAIR MARKET, 


BALTIMORE, MD, 


Sole Agent for the great BELLE CITY 
TER, “ Boss oy tue Woartp,” for Fi 
Straw. Cuts 4 lengths,from \ to 


‘ Bipches lkeut 
one ton in 30 minutes SEND FO — ll 


FOU TAs 
HORSE AND CATTLE 





lleure or prevent Disease. 
No Hlonss » will die of Co.ic, Bors or Luxe Fu 
var, if Fouts'’s Powders are used in time. 
Foutz’s Pow ders wilicure and prevent Hoo CHOLERA 
Fontz's Powders wilt prevent Garzs In Toews 
¥ the tity of milk 
and Cream twonty per cent., and make the butter firm 
and sweet... 
Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost rvzEY 
Diszasz to which Horses and Cattle are subject. 
Fourz’s PowDEss.Wilt @Lys SaTisFacTion, 
Bold everywhere. 


DAVID & pore. 2 eT in 








GUT- 
and 





G. Wi LEMANS, | Ph, De Ww, 
Chemist and M. Formerly 
Balto. Copper ke > Fertilizer 


LEHMANN & MAG@ER, 
CHEMISTS & ASSAYERS, 


87 SOUTH GAY STBEEFP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Analysis of all omeintes —Manures aoe Chemical 
Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Say * ( ess,) 
— Lead, Man vy ~ mestone 

other minerals. Water fo for feu manufacturing, 
and household use, Mineral waters and various producis 
ofart. Terms moderate. 





The Windser Farm herd of 


FHRSHY CATTLE 


Will at all times supp? animals, of all ages and at 
rates. 
Animals of the finest ing inthe Country. 


Address, T. ALEX. STH, 
28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


BERKSHIRES For Sale 


At Reasonable Prices: 
Ibreed only from the most cholee stock of the 
country, in,-pedigree, form and markings. All stock 
recorded, and can en be seen atany time. Also BIk. 
B., Red Breasted and Blue Game Chickens, or eggs of 
superior stock for sale. Stoek shipped as represente 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS Chufrchvilie Md. 


MILLIONS OF 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Miner’s Great Prolific, Cumber- 
jana. Fetamaph $4 per M. Can furnish all the 
new and varieties; also 


rt, Queen of the Market, 
. Stock pure. Address 


R. S&S. COLE, 
Harmans, Année Arundel Co., Md. 











DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SUBCEON, 


Vv 
Member of sq Fora Colt of vs 75 one 


pone 9 Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and o 
ye aaa 
man Stree . 4 . 
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WHITELOCK’S “VEGETATORI? 


ase This article has for its base 
grees SOPER eel, Bones Finely Ground & Thoroughly Dissolved 


oy ANHITELOR And is so rich in 
Pao We & CO'S CK Sete , FERTILIZING PROPERTIES 


As to carry the wheat through the severest winter. 
2. oer SaT hs While other manures may produce a good crop 


* of straw, there is nothing on the market 
—— «* * that will uniformly bring — a Soe 


“., *, 
ty lien e ee So : 
* ebicer A ree- fourths on 
"en ass * PHOD ad PES much de of other” 
brands. 


we ROB "PROD Ee 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 


44 South Street, BALTIMORE, MOD. 


GEO. F. SLOAN axp zina 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS. “Be. 
Im LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 Light Street Wrharf, Baltimore. 


J. J. TURNER. J. D. KEILEY, Je =" "303. TURNER, Jr. 
J. J. TURNER & CO’S 
“Excelsior,” ‘“Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones,” 


(ESTABLISHED 1828) 


TO WHEAT GROWERS. 




















1858. 18st. 





Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER ev: offered to the farmer— 
a — all ae stimulating of Ay dy = ha uaho and = ever-durable fertilizing ae rties of 
nes in powder, r and can uan newover 
small, per acre. nome yo +s y elose-calculat Gitmers, ater W ENTY-F Tike ve 28 ‘BS experi 
e le by lar fertilizers, an a 
sion” te easel t oF y other fertilizer Piortitiger or guano, and therefore fully 100 per Lepr meng cheaper. 


“Uniformity of uality hn get by the Manufacturers, 


a@ Farmers can only be from inferior im sang et very is BEANDED 
‘ous Nae AND oo Son > | ws bes — 


J. J. TORNER-& C0. 42 W. Pratt St. Baltimore Md. 








ADVERTISEMEN tS. 


7 





Jay more 


r generall aold., bei und from 
the o Hate R ,, : 1 inde 


0 tains 20 
phate yy fr conta 


ock). Special inducements 


e to ‘large calers nd manipulators. 


CA CINED AND 


TIST PLASTER 


always in stock. ENGLISH PETRIFYING PAINT FOR DAMP WALIS and Py Cisterns. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 61'S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE. 
— 





ie! 


eo Bowels, 
Kidne — ladder Af. 
ctiens, Sour Stomach; 
Chills ond Fevers, 
Female Diseases, 
All Bilious Affections, 
and is an 


lous BITTERS 


The price also is within the 
| of all. r=; 25 cts. 
th 


at _y tie without 





|Bbe have as g it yo 
reach 


rT packages 


REGULATES 
Torpid Liver, and curés all. Dis- 
eases arisi from @ da red 
stomach. use.cana be r 

e - 


Always benetictal; ever 
nful. Be sure and get the gen- 
uine. Prepared at 
Laroque’s Pharmacy. 
Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts., 


|and having the signature of W. 
Excellent Stomachic. ! &. Thornton on the label. 


W. E, THORNTON, > - | PROPRIETOR. 
N. E. Cor. Baltimore-and Harrison Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 


s7 Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere. -@ 


and $i for the liquid in bottles. 





Eclipse Wind Engine 


Silver and 2 Bronze Medals, and 150 First Premiums. 
aoe 
The Railroads of United States tnd Covedas, pat in mare ECLIPSE Mi LES th 





_ 
Others put together. We export more than all others combined. Our Mill is net 
cheap Mill, but as the best Mill in the world. For last four andl have I have never vecelves a 
cent for repairs of any of my Mills*that I have put up, and Nave replaced several “3 
rir by the ECLIPSE. We make 18 sizes, from 84 to 60 feet , from 
horse power, and used for pumping from wells. Te tock, rivers 
POWER MiiL8 for guting in, shelling corn, sawing wood,  atting no 1 farnish Mil 
or will contract todo whole job, including tower, pu _— piping, &c., plain or ornamental,and will g 
give satisfaction, and refer to the following parties ae ave them: 


eve 
ate, 
antee to 


J. BR. Mordecai, Charice J Baker, 

ee e Phillips, H. Robinson, 

Johan Gill, Horace Abbott, 

on James A. Gary, John 8. Gilman, 

D. C. Hamill, z. D. th 
ames 

A. B, Morton & Son 


Dr. Wm. Stuart, 


J; B- Brinxley, 


Wm. H. Hiss, 

— iach,” 

Wm. A, Cunningham; R.T,. T. Merrick, 
Rev. GC; W. Baldwin, 





Nonpareil Farm and F'ced Mill 


FOR GRINDING GORN, BONES, do. 


e 


Address or call on 


JOHN H. BUXTON & CO, Gen’! Agts. 


19, 21 and 23 East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


@@The ECLIPSE has taken the first Prise Medal at the World’s Fair, 1880, at Sydney, Australia, 








a 


ADV VARTORMEN TS. 








eT TO WHE 





Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


RICHER IN AMMONIA & SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Than any other fertilizer sold, exce 
uniform quality guaranteed. 


F 


t OUR EXCELSIOR, and is made with the same care and supervision, 
ine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. We have also a very 


superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED. BONES, 


And keep cofistantly on hand alatge supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


J.J. TURNER & CO.. 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Mad. 





Cyprian Queens. 
Holy Land Queens. 
* Ttalian Queens. 


Send for SPECIAL CIRCULAR of these valuable 
varieties of BEES before purchasing elsewhere, 


I shall devote my personal attention to rearing and 
introducing, as last season, and in every instance 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded, 


The Perfection Honey Fox. 
Parties interested In the production of nice COMB 


HONEY are respectfully referred to J. Clark mi —— 
Lankford’s, Kent ak ; —- ee » Hoa, 
. Balto.; “wm, 


: Pos 














P, 


‘tn ; 
the workings. 


c. BH. LAKE. 
Sunnyside Apiary, ) 
Cor. Greenmount Aye, and John St. 


BALTIMORE. MOD. 


—_ 


7 








~~ er. Ss 






CHATSWOR 


Reisterstown, Baltfinone 
Western Marylané 





FOR SALE.—Registered Jersey Calves tracing to 


| such bulls as Lord Rex, 1413, DeLancy, 2234, and 


Watts, 218. The two first combining the blood of 
Albert, Splendid, MeVlellan,and Pansy 8. Without 
specially commenting on the excellence of Lord 
Rex, who isat the head of my herd,I shall always 
be pleased toshow him or his get to interested breed- 
ers and others. 


ANDREW BANKS. 


25 — = > 

t free to F 
a ive 
Everything new. ital not wired, We will 
erecything $10 a dayand upwards 
is easily made without 7 away from home over 
~~~ No risk whatever. — new workers es at 

me! 
nSeates one to m 


every day than can be made in aweek at an 
Those wh 


° at once w 
to . Address ALLatT & Co. 





t 


a 
Portland, Maine. 
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_ JOSHUA THOMAS, 


Steams, Agricultural aid Mill Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical En- 


gine in the 


EXHIBITED, 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 
AQSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER, .. 


A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants 
and. taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 
<n ~~ —<epemm— 
Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Cireular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Weod Pumps, 
Buekeye Force Pump, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 


Prices and ‘Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wasiting {any- 
thing in my line, : 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; 


Wo. SS LICHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Bix 
- ‘ 
Are pre rowel . from be taken by the 
smallest child and upon the most delicate stomach; are = especially to act upon the Liver—thereby 








on Cexps, 


relieving albsue Tne ot reds haber Pa and ob thet 
rus a 

m ty the . ip cir peivadd tige. 

We Pereuel Sie iane ni. fire danse | WA 
Da, Ope Aa ete afb Ri pe ie oo . 
say, that t HAS tata) is corte n riect, ani nule of yar the only remedié@ e 


e 
proper ones to be used in diseases of a jlious —. I Feball take pleasure in recongmending them not 













only to my patients, but the entire medical professio: Yours ind > . WISTAR, M. D. 
From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia. - vn 
est 
Messas, Canny, Gitriw & Co.—Gents: Please sen sce: dozen G hie Liver 
Piils. Ihave the most flattering accounts from all and bell e dis- 


tant when they will supersede a ae canes 
We could fill several pages with tom, 40. from 9 pee inent men throughout ‘the Country, but 
prefer to let the Pilis in the future, as eet have fest entirely on their own merit—knowing 
that Ad 'g wn th ye are known their ues will page Gown rood neration to generation. 
GETABLE — by all respectable Druggists and Country Sjore- 
meal ah the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore, 


Established! As e. WARNER, [1Bit. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silver Ware & Rieh Jewelry 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Bést Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Piated Waré, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell eh, &. 
All of whieh is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


_ No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 














GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLA iTS. 


We invite the attention of the public pours select stock of the ae Bay ae D & DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 8 and 4 years old. PPLES—s adord and 3 Cs rd and dwarf. 
APRI CRAB PPLns, MULSEMRICS, Es, arene mbst popular kinds, to- 


gether with other smal! fr 
pas COLLECTIONS a ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shoubs are large, and énibface Most of the 


ROSKs on their own moeen, with ae newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for 
which we have issued 1 qane 


a7 SPECIAL.—60 old OSAGE ORANGE plents fo fn 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED | tees CATION. aban BY MAIL. PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BAL 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


7 = erm 


is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 

ONLY om Good Vegetables be obtained. 
he character of LANDRETHW 

= been substan 


Re: Nave sta ce, 











in Garden 


Wholesale trade pri application. 
Founded 1784. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 S. Sixth St.,.Philadeiphia. 





AD VERTISEMENTS. 














For $12.00 a Farmer can a formula (5201b) of POWELL’S 
PREPARED CHEMICAIS for HEAT. 

This, when mixed at home, makes ONE TON of SUPERIOR 
PHOSPHATE, which is equal in plant-life and as certain of successful 
crop production as many of the Bigs prices Phosphates. 

o trouble to ‘mo extra ex ull directions, 

Powell’s Che have been t roughly tried, give universal satisfaction, 
and we offer le in ev state as 

Send ~~ La ~ Ane Op Ture IMITATI Ma. Sele P , 

AL timore, le Proprietors. 
{Pure te ee "Distolved Bone, only $30 a un uapaed h. 
MANUFACTURERS OF< Pure Bone i Pure Dissolved ne ~ -* _rzcas Ammonia, 


{ Pure Bone Meal, F 


FERTILIZERS 


Powell's Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. 


Only One Price--$30.00 a Im! nat, No Commissioto Agents 
SPECIAL NWoTich 























THe “Tip Top bone fertilizer, will seen«by analysis, is very rith ‘In 
plant food. We put it on the as tying mh cheaper and equally. as 


good as many of the higher priced brands are now sold. The anal of 
this fertilizer is ea and is in the best mechanical condition for drilling. 
There :ia not one pound of ‘earth or foreign matter used in making the co 

These facts, with. the high chemical, value and low price of the * Tip Top,’’ will 
mnake it fill a demand made by a great many farmers for a cheap and efficient 
Fertilizer where they bave not the time or meang of; manipulating chemicals 


successfully. 
Give IT A TRIAL. 


A pamphlet givin full omnia tion of our goods and testimonials from lead- 
ing farpere. as to ti any address on application to 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO., 29 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 
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The undersigned, agent for the sale of 


PERUVIAN GUANQ, 


Imported into the United States hy Mesars. W. R. 4 @ Co., New coeeeeg for aw earn of 
the nv ruvian Government, having received a cpp reet fro " the best Guano =? ing 10 
per cent. Ammaonia, offers it for sale, delivered from (ie Government Storehouses, 


1 A, HOLLOWAY, 107 MeELOERRY'S WHARF, ‘itt Md, 


FALE OF i188, 
TEH OLD AND RELIABLE 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN 














Intending purchasers are advised that the demand for these Drills promises to be 
£0 great the present season as to exceed the capacity of the factories, and early ap- 
plication should be made toavold disappointment in secufing this approved favorite. 


HENRY P. UNDERHILL, 
~SEWERAL SOUTHERN Keent, 
64 SOUPS. SHARP STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


4—@° Send fer Ciccrlars and Terms, 
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EASTERN ,. SHORE, NURSERIES, 


DENTON. CAROLINE Oa. MD. 
HALL OF 18841 


My.new “ ty brian ” for coming fall is.re , and will a plod ine to alLappli ts givin 
Office ly written Ray pony of yunty. b BURSON bi Dono fi 7 nie down 
ward n ; while I aye a By form eit the mee 
can Farmer t wth of my er bette’ - 4 tee regent se@son, 


trees @Fe pa ularly wren of my oe ck, valen varieties h been y increased. A eOtiplcte 
sortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees; an immense ‘aol of Grape Vines, Aspar- 
agus Plants, Flowering Shrubs, 4c., &c. Oorrespondence solicited. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


LUMBER. 
THOS, MATTHEWS. & SON, 


88 N. “High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St, Baltimore. 
sa-WHME PINE AND. XELLOW (RINE LUMBER FOR maiLDINe. 
~ ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS “AND CABINET-MAKERS. SHINCLES, 
LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


























Rk. J. BAKER. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. HOLLINGSWORTH. 





oe PURE 


R. J. BAKER & CO, wre 


udgaala SODA. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PURE GROUND BONE; CHEMICALS, ACIDS, &c. 


—m, FOR — 


Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 





Ammoniated Super- Phosphate for AU Crops. 
Pure Dissolved Raw Bone. 
Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone. 


Stag Super-Phosphate of Lime for Tobacco, 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 South Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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i Rie ie hen CHT, 


Every Farmer Should Manufacture his own Tile ahd Water Pipe. 


Sa. CEMENTS! SELENITIC. For Machines and Country Riouts address 
FRENCH. ROSESDALK. Wm. Wi rke 
ROMAN, BOUND TOe.’ " : 4 61 c's r, Baltimore. 


FOLLOW NATURE! 


RAW. GROUND JAMESTONE is Oe >of the prineipal ingredients in the 
Original Soil, and is the CHEAPEST AND BEST FERTILIZER. 











AFTER SIX YEARS USE fMHAS"REEN FOUND TO BE°THREE TIMES AS VALU. 
ABLB)AS BURNT LaMe, AND WITH 


8 crs \ ne 


It does not COST HALF y AsMOKADnE Ss This machine takes a — of" aee LIMESTONE, 3 to 


whut tie nae ar MORAN EEEON Es OH Felbhkieetone mci 
wee Se Ke, ~ . eens Bs a HOPLERS “GROUND R Raw t CMe ONE, by six year 
, bas m fou wort Pate “ 
Salt, and only needs renewing evéry foot tout years Th mite th | pow y LAY Set 
cost "much, and can be operated same as a Threshing Machine, with heme power. The same Machine 
simply changing dies becomes the best crusher for Stone meted 


Address only Makers’, COT DEEN @ Go., 
PIT USBURG, ‘PA. 


had _ Ry 
Th f inf PAtregits 1 
Ir ; 5 ’ t 
ais. yet ee wt SeCtiat IW ta Fi wai U of 32° 















does not rust or ret 
crumble from frost. as been 
used 10 years for Sabine, 
Schools, ae &c. No én 


ger from fire, as j 
municate de} 4) sa 
ance Companfées’ ‘< vi 

to be a sefer Chimney than bri / 


It is equally as solid, and no 
bricks nor brick- layer are re- 
quired—any one can put it up. 
Each section is two feet long and 

rests in the bowl of the next. 





ln ol 


We show four forms of construc- 
tion. A complete chimney to 
use in two —- can be furnish- 
“- for about $5 


eid ct circ 


CHAS. H. 1. TORSCH &.00, 


101 Hanover St., ~ 
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2 5) DONSULETOUR OWN INTERESTS 


AND-SAVE, MONEY. BXUSING.. 
“ECONOMICAL” | FERTILIZER 


Fron ALL © 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers: 


The “Economical” Fertilizer is made from Slaughter House Bones, ahd Contains’ no ditt OF sand” Tels réh in 
Potash and other plant food, and is used extensively in different States witi excellent results. 


Price. 830.00 Per 2000 Lbs.— Free on Board, in Baltimore. 
BAUGH & SONS. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FERTILIZING SUPPLIES, 
20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 103 South Street, Baltimore. 


aes 


Agiglagal Lime} (ard Callect 


Farmers and Fruit Growers are respectfully == AD 
informed that the Consolidated Gas Company is P 
prepared. torgell; at itheow price of TwaCents| Est. Buy seven bars Dobbins 


Per Bushel, (delivered to vessel), Electric Soap of your Grocer. 


AGRICULTURAL LIME, Luiprguides 























land, and a PrOtertor a gainst — 
| 1 ) x i fie 


> 


of it. 


——— 


| 
in qtantities to suit. A valuable énricher “| 2d. Ask him.to give you a bill 
im 


» Stalibde'ad adie ald sping Gardéne, Lf 
érto Ofbd 18 SbutN' Street, | 3d. Mail us his bill and your full 


BALTIMORE, mo. | Mares. 





Cotswold Sheep for Sale | 4th. We will mail you FREE 


Pedigreed Rape. ofa otal pee Among hyserepey | seven, beautiful cards, in six) edlors 
ted Ra fleeed; ana 

porved anne Sa Sips Wels Becrlicg ype of 10 é | and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
tbs. fleeées, sined by’ Dake of Gl ‘ 

canter, Ae: hei heed.mest Silitecag sleapqrted Rem | “Seven Ages of Man.” 

Royal Sherborne, with eapacity for 25 lbs. fleece and | 

375 Ibs. carcass . 


sacatcrenceree Lb, CRAGIN & Uf 


an Cy ooh At Stal, 


The regular ebirse of lecfires commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 


Se Ee eel rhe. Phila., Pa. 
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PnASTATT AAT, 


FORMED ar THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


Pennsylvania Railroads 


West, Northwest and Sonrtliwest: 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 


CHICAGD, i LOUIS, | | 


» ABD ALS GrHER” 


PROMINENT | POINTS, 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Mexandria® and Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SQUIETO,: , 


Washingtex, Richmond, | 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON, 
NORTHERN tN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


OW THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WiLLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BURA NIAGARA FALLS. 


cane tabitis at menos 
eta sO n given at 


cs 's Office, 


X. + Corner pillar * rol Streets, 


And mr AVE. STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, 


=—— D, 
General Manager. 


Ag’t, 
Penna. & N.C. RB. R. 









: y Phe 
| recommodate eka eset the winter, I offer a 
few erfinials of al) ages at greadly fedtced prices, 
promptly applied for. 


A record of Bye d we (the true test of 


rage! ioaohe “bf whith were the ate fatberand 
| SOPebote deals Stim the Canadian, Iilinois and 


respondentee willie 


nancaae 


(without om sag ne 


ABD, Suey OF Bay sie thieirnere. 


copsotalions se: and safe — ‘y, guaranteed. 








UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


ing inapeee the snset esi 
Ving ala 


of land 
stern 


‘atalogues sent on application. 


PRATI’S ASTRAL lL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS (OF EVERY BESCRIPTION, 
ForSale-by W. d--Hy-SRILCKER, 


sabcnats Ao 77; tnd aee bh 











. r; ca ee hee 
me 3, count a fa spllon, ere oo as Vinegar. 
observe that bear 
Sar is Fresh APOLINA RIS wits 
FREOK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 
— Gat ——— 





ourselve ki hen ide 
han frelon, Cathe always —— 
Y 


while gh Sa not improve such chances remain ain ia 


Werk fer'us right in their own localitiea: "The  bhatvess 


wa etptece oat a tn fou Maem 


devote 





mwhele time to the 
and a 
® & Co., Portland, Maine. 




















SLINGLUFE& OOS 
CHESAPEAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


OFFICE, BALTIMORE WORKS, 
i57 W. Fayette Street. a Foot of Leadenhall St. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL- 
KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
guarantee fully up to the Standard: 


SLINGLU FPS 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGLILUEFE’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLIUUFE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate, 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 














2 —- —_~< . 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE — prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


ammoniated. 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This we can _ 


confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a low price. | 


























RW. L. RASIN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


ae ise 


COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, WHEAT, &c. 


WORKS, SOUTH Shee 


Where wy 4 — necrans uced the crn — oa _— — ow for compounding Con a oe 
heir great experi introduce to the Plan 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


SO WELL-KNOWN AND OF UNDOUBTED EXCELLENC 


i WE ES ZR EB Guano 


A NIGH-GRADE FERTILIZER OF KNOWN MERIT. 


DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATE 


PREPARED FROM GROUND ANIMAL BONES, 


AridulatedDouth Carolinaand Navassa Phosphate 


a a. FHOSFHATE, 























BAW AND STEAMED BONES, ‘POTASH SAL TS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 
Wie SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


mm + a= 8 


R.W. LL. RASIN & Co. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STS, BALTIMORE. 














